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The introduction to this proposal reviews background conditions and describes 
the systems analysis procedures used in developing the preservice-inseryice 
education model based on teacher performance behaviors and (ob analyses. Most o 
the report consists of the four groups of specifications, each group preceded by 
rationale and methodology: (1) specifications concerned with the selection ot 
candidates for the program, including procedural processes, measuremen 

instruments, and suggested norms; (2) teacher performance specifications 
(statements describing a particular competency a teacher should possess to 
optimum effectiveness in a teaching-learning situation), each classified according to 
the highest level of teaming necessary for the positions of teaching asDistan . 
teacher, and specialist; (3) specifications for evaluation of the total program, 
including data obtained in selection, training, followup, and cost ef fecti venues s ettor s. 
(4) sp^ifications for conditions essential to the implementation of the program, 
including instructional sequence, methods of content selection and presentation, 
organization and administration, utilization of staff and laboratory facilities, an 
inservice training of college personnel. Appended are the primary sources from which 
specifications were drawn: job descriptions. education.al viewpoint, elementary 

school objectives. (SP 002 138 is a summary of this report, and ED 018 6// 
summarizes the nine models.) (JS) 
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SUMMARY 



The Georgia Educational Model program for teacher 
education, (one of nine development projects funded by 
the Research Branch- -USOE) has developed a model for 
the training of elementary teachers (preservice and 
inservice) . Teacher performance behaviors and a teacher 
job analysis provide the foundation on which the model 
is built, and system analysis was the technique utilized 
for the program. 

The rationale for the development of the model is 
based on the hypothesis that an effective teacher educa- 
tion program is built upon the job which the teacher 
performs. Determining what the teacher does required 
the sequential development of goals, objectives, and 
pupil learning behaviors for the elementary school. Pupil 
learning behaviors provided a primary basis for ascertain- 
ing teacher teaching behaviors and, consequently, a 
teacher job analysis. Finally, teacher performance 
specifications were developed that provide the objective 
and content for the teacher education program. 

The products of the project include, in addition to 
the teacher performance specifications, specifications for 
the selection of candidates for the program; for evalua- 
tion of the total program; and for implementation of a 
program based on the teacher performance specifications . 




PART ONE 



INTRODUCTION 



This document reports one of nine federally support- 
ed investigations designed to provide the specifications 
for a comprehensive model program for the preservice and 
inservice education of elementary teachers. It reviews 
the conditions which led to the investigation, describes 
the system used in carrying it out, outlines the educa- 
tional viewpoint which served as the rationale, sets 
forth the detailed specifications for the model program. 

The systems analysis procedures used in developing 
the model program are likely to be regarded as unconven- 
tional by many professional educators who for years have 
employed other approaches to curriculum development. Thr- 
systems analysis procedures were prescribed in the orig- 
inal request for a proposal by the United States Office 
of Education. Many of the system procedures have proven 
not only successful but also necessary in major program 
development and evaluation efforts. 

It is believed by the program directors t’.at as the 
approach becomes better known and more widely used in the 
educational world that it will prove itself effective 
in program development. 



Request for Proposals Number OE-68-4 

In the fall 1967, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation (USOE) published Request for Proposals Number 
OE-68-4 (USOE, 1967) which called for educational speci- 
fications for a comprehensive undergraduate and inservice 
teacher education program for elementary teachers. It 
was widely distributed throughout the United States to 
educational agencies concerned with the preservice and 
inservice education of elementary school teachers. 



The purpose for this action taken by the USOE is 
evident in the following statement contained in the 
Request for Proposals document (USOE, 1967) : 

Because of the key role that the teacher plays 
in facilitating learning, particularly with 
young children, he/she must have the most up- 
to-date theoretical and substantive knowledge 
and professional skills to perform successfully. 

To date, research and development activities 
have generated new knowledge, materials, and 
methodologies with great potential for improv- 
ing the effectiveness and efficiency of the 
teacher-learning process. If funds are made 
available, institutions should be able at 
this time to completely restructure their 
teacher education programs to include the 
best of what is now known and available. 

What is clearly needed at the outset is a va- 
riety of sets of detailed educational speci- 
fications which can be used as guides in 
developing sound teacher education programs. 

Such model specifications would encompass all 
aspects of a program for training teachers — 
adiiiini strati on, instruction, materials, equip- 
ment, and staffing; thus it would be possible 
for institutions to select and make use of the 
specifications in developing and implementing 
significantly improved programs for training 
teachers (p. 1). 

The deadline for the submission of proposals was 
January 1, 1968, by which time approximately ninety pro- 
posals, including that from the College of Education, 
University of Georgia, were in the hands of the USOE for 
processing. On March 1, 1968, it was announced that 
nine had been approved and funded. 



The Georgia Proposal 



The proposal submitted by the University of Georgia, 
College of Education was entitled The Georgia Plan for 
Developing a Model System of Teacher Education--Elementary, 



(Johnson, 1967). Its goal was, ”to produce teachers 
with the common characteristics of optimum effectiveness,” 
(P. 5) and its objective was to describe ”a system which 
if implemented would over a period of seven months pro- 
duce documents coixtaining the specifications for one 
model of a comprehensive undergraduate and inservice 
teacher education program for elementary teachers” 

(P. !)• When the proposed project was approved and funded 
its system designed to provide the promised products was 
immediately initiated. 



Georgia Educational Models 



The research and development organization which 
carried out the project proposed in The Georgia Plan for 
Developing a Model System of Teacher Education — Elemen- 
tary was Georgia Educational Models. This organization 
was directly supervised by the Dean of the College of 
Education. 

The core staff of GEM^ which regarded itself as a 
team of coordinators, included eight professors drawn 
from various units of the University of Georgia including 
Early Childhood and Elementary Education, Educational 
Psychology, Home Economics, Evaluation, Curriculum and 
Teaching, and the Research and Development Center in 
Educational Stimulation. This core staff was augmented 
by six research assistants regarded by the core staff as 
qualified for the work required by the project. 

The Executive Committee was composed of eight out- 
standing educational specialists at the University of 
Georgia. These professors were selected from depart- 
ments of the College of Education, the School of Home 
Economics, the College of Arts and Sciences, and the 
Research and Development Center in Educational Stimu- 
lation. It was the function of each of the members of 
the Executive Committee to provide guidance in their 
individual fields of specialization. 

The Advisory Board was composed of representatives 
from the University of Georgia, the State of Georgia, and 
the nation. Advisory Board members for the University of 
Georgia included staff members representing specialties 
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in each of the various divisions and departments of the 
College of Education, plus specialists from such units 
as the Division of Audio-Visual Education, University 
of Georgia Computer Center, the Division of Educational 
Laboratory Experiences, and the Georgia Center for Con- 
tinuing Education* Among the resources of the State of 
Georgia which were represented in the Advisory Board 
were the State of Georgia Department of Education, the 
Regents of the University System of Georgia, the Georgia 
Teacher Education Council, the Georgia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Inc., the Georgia Educational 
Television Network, the Georgia Teachers and Education 
Association, the Georgia Education Association, and 
selected public school districts. In addition, recog- 
nized specialists from various parts of the nation 
served from time to time as consultants to the staff. 



The Products — Specifications 

The products of this project are detailed specifi- 
cations for a comprehensive undergraduate and inservice 
educational program for elementary teachers. These 
specifications are provided in four classifications: 

~ Specifications for the Selection of Candidates for the 
Model Program, Specifications for Teacher Performance, 
Specifications for Program Evaluation, and Specifica- 
tions for Implementation. 

The procedure used to obtain the specifications 
required considerable preliminary investigation. This 
preliminary work provided working papers, many of which 
are produced in bulletins. 



Procedure 



The procedure used for developing specifications 
was a modification of the systems analysis approach. In 
general the work began with the identification of an edu- 
cational viewpoint including not only an interrelated 
system of educational principles, but an accepted list of 
goals for the elementary school along with their related 
objectives. Next, the specific learning behaviors which 
teachers are to create in pupils in order for them to 
achieve the objectives were determined. From these the 
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numerous specific teaching behaviors which teachers must 
perform in order to create the desired changes in pupils 
were identified. The teachers* behaviors along with other 
data formed the foundation for the job analysis which in 
turn was used to develop the specifications. 



The Systems Network 



A summary network (see Figure 1) depicts each event 
and its relationship to other events. In addition to the 
summary network, a time line shows the schedule of events 
as they occurred. The events shown here are for develop- 
ment only. Another similar network should eventually be 
constructed to depict each event for the implementation 
phase • 



The network is composed of events and activities. 

An event represents the initiation or completion of an 
activity and is shown in a circle. For example, event 
number 1 represents the start of the program and is so 
indicated in the event identification. An activity 
consumes time and resources in proceeding from one event 
to another. An activity is indicated by an arrow. For 
example, the arrow connecting events 2 and 8 represents 
the activity required in defining goals. 

The summary network presented in Figure 1 proceeds 
from the start of the system on the left side, event 1, 
through the start of the implementation phase in event 25. 
In the network there are a number of modal points, for 
example, event 18 is ’’completed behaviors.” The investi- 
gation of behaviors had to be completed prior to starting 
the specifications, event 19. As indicated in the network, 
activities in proceeding from event 2 to 8, 3 to 9, 4 to 
10, 5 to 11, 6 to 12, and 7 to 13, all occurred concur ■?.' 
rently. However, there were interdependencies such as 
the objectives of event 9 sup.por.farig the goals of event 8. 

The initial effort included a refinement of the 
goals and objectives for the program and an initiation of 
the sociological survey, resources search, learner defini- 
tion, and the use of recommended listings of goals, ob- 
jectives? and' beh'aviors by .Eel’evaht professional societies.. 
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Summary Network for Teacher Educatic " System 



Major emphasis was first given to the goals and objec- 
tives so that the other efforts could be directed toward 
these goals and objectives. 

The introductory or exploratory effort required 
several concurrent investigations. The sociological 
survey was conducted to define the limits of the unique 
factors related to the school program, such as the eco- 
nomic, health, and technological aspects. Available 
resources were searched for information upon which to 
envision an improved elementary education program. The 
resources included relevant library literature and the 
knowledge and experience of authorities. Recommended 
educational practices and available financing for an 
improved elementary school program were also considered. 
The nature of the learner was defined in terms of his 
knowledge, experience, skills, attitudes, and health. 
Categories of students represented in the national 
community were defined. Reports and recommendations of 
various professional societies on teaching techniques, 
sequence^ and student experiences were collected for 
reference purposes. The exploratory effort was completed 
by July 1, 1968, and provided an essential basis for 
identifying the elementary pupil and teacher behaviors. 

Behavior identification procedures began on July 1, 
1968. Behaviors of the pupils were found necessary to 
completely and accurately define those necessary for the 
teacher. It was also found that the teacher must know 
and be capable of performing certain of the pupil behav- 
iors in order to properly teach the students. The cri- 
teria used in selecting the behaviors were those of 
supporting the defined obj€=>ctives , satisfying the social 
requirements, conforming with the nature of the learner, 
and compatability with the available resources. The syn- 
thesis of the behaviors was completed on August 1, 1968, 
from which the job analysis for elementary school instruc- 
tional personnel v/as developed. 



The Flow of Information 



The summary network (see Figure 1) identified the 
sequence of events in relation to time. The flow of in- 
formation in relation to the concerns of the project was 
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another important procedural element (see Figure 2). 

Since major concern of the proj‘ect in its initial 
phase was to prepare job analysis of the elementary tea- 
cher, all preliminary activities were focused in this 
direction. The requirements of society and knowledge 
from various resources and materials contributed to the 
determination of the goals of the elementary school. 

These goals in turn serve as bases for determining the 
objectives. Yet, the selection of the objectives was 
also affected by the recommendations of professional 
societies and what was known of the effectiveness of 
educational technology. Once the elementary school 
objectives were determined, pupil learning behaviors 
which would guide children in acquiring characteristics 
represented by these objectives could be identified. 

From these teacher teaching behaviors, the core for the 
job analysis, could be formulated. However, the task 
of job analysis was not complete until consideration was 
given to that which could be gleaned from observations 
of the teacher on-the-job, and knowledge from professional 
education focused at teacher performance. Throughout^ 
the entire flow, but especially in relation to the pri- 
mary focus of this project in its initial stages (the 
job analysis), knowledge of the individual child as a 
learner was a constant factor for consideration. 

The development of specifications for the preservice 
teacher education program is the principal end product 
of the project (see Figure 3). The job analysis had 
provided information concerning what knowledges , thought 
processes, skills, and attitudes a teacher must possess 
in order to perform effectively. Now attention was given 
to the kinds of students who were available for ad- 
mission to the profession. A weighing of what was needed 
against what was available provided a plan for selection 
procedures for the preservice student. It was not until 
information from these two sources was available that the 
kind of teacher education program needed beceime evident 
and could be developed. Once the teacher education pro- 
gram was clearly in mind it was possible to plan for the 
follow-up or evaluation. These four operations all 
yielded specifications. From, the job analysis were the ^ 
specifications for teacher performance, from the selection 
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information Flow Chart for Preservice Program 



proc©c3u.r©s w©r6 sp©cif ica.'tions fox sfud.©!!! s©l©c‘tiorij 
from th© pr©s©rvic© t©ach©r ©ducatxon program w©r© 
sp©cifications for all aspects of th© program from th© 
organization of cont©nt to th© administrativ© organiza™ 
tion, and from th© ©valuation plans w©r© sp©cif ications 
for th© follow-up program which would provide a longi- 
tudinal evaluation of individual teachers as well as th© 
total program,. 

The development of specifications for the inservice 
teacher education program followed a flow of information 
similar to that for the preservice program (see Figure 4). 
The beginning was the accumulation of the elements for 
the job analysis* The next concern was for the nature of 
the knowledge, thought processes, skills, and attitudes 
which teachers already possessed. The elements of the 
job analysis were weighed with the characteristics 
teachers already possessed and the difference formed the 
foundation for the development of the inservice program. 
Once the inservice educational program was in mind it 
was possible to plan the follow-up or evaluation. These 
four operations all yielded specifications in the same 
way they did in the flow of information for the preser- 
vice program. 



Definitions of Terms 



Initial planning seminars involving the core staff 
of GEM revealed that because of their diverse professional 
backgrounds, individuals often failed to communicate 
adequately because particular terms were variously inter- 
preted. Thus, it became necessary early in the investi- 
gation to define frequently used terms. 



Definitions of Directional Terms 

As was illustrated in the description of procedures, 
a preliminary step toward developing the specifications 
for a model teacher education program was the preparation 
of statements which described that which was to be achiev 
ed. There are numerous terms used in professional educa- 
tion to name these statements which give direction; the 
whole class of terms will be referred to here as 
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Information Flow Chart for Inservice Program 



directional terms , and include: goals , objectives , be- 

haviors , and purposes « 

Review of educational literature failed to provide 
clear and concise definitions of directional terms. 
Illustrations of aims taken from one work were sometimes 
identical to goals or objectives from others. Because 
in this project directional terms were regarded as fun- 
damental to the operation, it was necessary to define 
clearly what the investigators would regard as appro- 
priate definitions for these terms insofar as this pro- 
ject is concerned. 

Goals. Among directional terms, goals are regarded 
as the broadest in scope. They are far-reaching, abstract 
generalizations which have their origin in the hopes , 
aspirations, values, social realities, philosophical 
orientation, and historical referents of the society. 

They are expressed by school board members, state legis- 
lators, federal officials, learned groups, and lay or- 
ganizations and tell what these various groups believe 
the schools should strive to achieve with all pupils. 

They represent ideal conditions which would provide the 
”good life," but as with all ideals, because of the 
dynamics of society and the nature and conditions of man, 
it is more realistic to regard them as the stars toward 
which we strive, rather than conditions we can reasonably 
expect to achieve in this generation. 

The goals for a comprehensive elementary school 
program which were used in this project in formulating 
the educational viewpoint underlying its system are con- 
tained in Appendix B, 

Objectives o Educational objectives are statements 
which interpret goals into the school setting. They are 
determined by professional educators, scholars from the 
academic disciplines, and child development and learning 
specialists. They express what the school makes avail- 
able to its students in the form of content (subject 
matter, thought processes, skills, and/or attitudes). 

They are regarded as attainable when full consideration 
is given to relevant pupil characteristics. To be valid 
arid useful, objectives should be supported with empirical 
evidence that their attainment will eventually lead in 
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the direction of the goals, and they should be so stated 
that they can be reduced to behavioral terms. Appendix C 
provides lists of the elementary school objectives which 
served as one of the sources from which the specifications 
were eventually drawn. 

Behaviors -5 Behaviors, sometimes called action 
patterns, are statements which describe observable charac- 
teristics. They are frequently used for the purpose of 
evaluating, or determining the extent to which a learner 
has attained prescribed objectives. As such they may 
be called performance behaviors . On the other hand, they 
may be used to describe learning or teaching patterns of 
action. In this latter case they may be referred to as 
learning behaviors or teaching behaviors . 

Behaviors are determined by educational specialists 
who are thoroughly familiar with both the area of learning 
and with the characteristics of the learner. They are 
based on the assumption that the learner can demonstrate 
through his performance that he has acquired the pre?“ 
scribed element of knowledge, thought process, skill or 
attitude. To be both valid and useful, behaviors must 
be directly related to objectives and be so stated as to 
describe in detail observable aspects of patterns of 
action. 

Some examples of statements of behavior are: ’’The 
child writes his name correctly in manuscript form.” and 
’’The pupil spells ninety percent of the words in the 
level four list correctly.” 

Purposes . A statement of purpose provides a ration- 
ale. It answers the question, ’’Why?” 

Usually the infinitive of a verb is the starting 
point in formulating purposes. For example, if a. pro- 
fessional worker is asked the purpose of undertaking 
lesson A, or utilizing materials B or in exercising 
method C, his immediate response is likely to begin with 
such statements as, ”to teach...”, ”to guide the pupils 
in acquiring...” or ”to strive toward the goal of...”. 
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since all directional terms suggest a rationale 
for professional action or concern, all may, if the 
occasion demands, be stated as purposes. For example, 
should the goal read, ’’The protection of health.” ^ 
may be translated into a purpose by, ”One of the major 
purposes of education is to teach each person to pro- 
tect his own health and that of others.” or simply, 

”To teach health protection.” Similarly, objectives 
and behaviors may be translated into purposes when there 
is need to do so. 



Definitions of Other Technical Terms 



Throughout this report a number of technical terms 
other than those defined under Definitions of Directional 
Terms are used. Definitions of these terms as they are 
used in this report are presented here to assist the 
reader • 

Specification . A statement of a requirement to 
be satisfied as a significant aspect of the educational 
model. 



Principle . A generalization which is used as a 
basis for taking action or making a judgement concerning 
an action. 

Elementary school . An institution which is concerned 
primarily with the education of children from three 
through twelve years of age. 

Area of learning . Any defined set of learnings. May 
be a conventional elementary school subject, or a classi- 
fied collection of subject matter, thought processes, 
skills, and/or attitudes. 

Instruction . The act of attempting to change the 
learner *s behavior in the direction of preselected ob- 
jectives . 

Individual instruction . The procedure of instruct- 
ing one pupil apart from a group of pupils. 
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Group instruction . The procedure of instructing two 
or more pupils in a group at the same time. May or may 
not be individualized. 

Individualized instruction . Instruction based on the 
principle that all individuals differ from others in 
numerous characteristics related to learning, and that for 
effective learning these differences must be recognized, 
and accounted for in all aspects of instruction. May be 
either individual instruction or group instruction. 

Continuous instruction . Instruction based on the 
principle that for every area of learning there is at 
least one continuum which represents a progression from 
little or no acquaintance with the area of learning to a 
defined condition of knowledge, skill and/or attitude, 
and that each point on that continuum represents readi- 
ness for the next defined point on the progression. 

Teachers’ aide . A person whose function is to per- 
form routine and other paraprofessional activities in the 
classroom. 

Teaching assistant . A person who has the competen- 
cies of a teacher aide and in addition has completed the 
equivilant of an associate of arts degree , has a basic 
knowledge of human development, and has met requirements 
for admission to the professional program for general 
elementary teachers. 

General elementary teacher . A professionally pre- 
pared person as competent to assume the respon- 

sibilities for the general instruction of children pri- 
marily within the age range of 3 years through 12 years, 
or any defined age group within this total chronological 
age range. By general is meant that the person possesses 
paraprofessional knowledge and skills for working with 
children within the defined age range plus professional 
competency to guide children in acquiring new learnings 
in all areas of content normally presented within the 
elementary school range. 
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Specialist elementary teacher . A professional 
worker who possesses all of the qualifications of a 
general elementary teacher but is also prepared wxth 
additional professional and supervisory competencxes 
either in a particular subject area of professional 
service such as curriculum, educational media, human 
development, and learning, evaluation, pupil personnel 
(guidance), professional development and school com- 
munity relations. 

Proficiency module (PM) . A published guide which 
is designed to direct individual student learning be- 
havior in studying a particular subject, area of learn- 
ing, or topic, or in undertaking particular activities 

in a laboratory. 

Teaching area of competency . A grouping of con- 
tent (see definition of content) classified under a 
subject heading commonly used for the organization of 
learnings in the elementary school curriculum in which 
a general elementary teacher has more knowledge, under- 
standing, and skill than in others. Also, a prerequx- 
site for admission to the specialist program. 

P reservice model program . The segment of the 
totallnodel program which provides the students with 
competencies for paraprofessional service as an assxs- 
tant teacher in the elementary school, the associate’s 
degree, and the prerequisites for admission to the 
professional prograi.'. 

Professional model program . A segment of the 
total model program which follows the preprofessional 
program and provides the student with competency for 
professional service as a general elementary teacher , 
the bachelor’s degree, and with the opportunity to 
complete the prerequisites for admission to the special- 
ist’s program. 

Specialist’s model program . The segment of the 
complete model program which provides the teacher wxth 
competency for professional service as a specialist xn 
elementary education, and the specialist’s degree. The 
speciality may be in the teaching of any subject commonly 
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taught in the elementary school sequence or in elemen- 
tary education services such as pupil personnel, cur- 
riculum, school community relations, evaluations, human 
development and learning, educational media, and pro- 
fessional development. 

General education. Sometimes called a liberal 
education. A composite of those learnings which pre- 
pare the student as an adult to better understand and 
adjust to his social and physical environment, and to 
meet his obligations as a member of society. It is 
assumed that this composite of learnings is basic to 
effective instruction in the elementary school. 

Professional education . A composite of subject 
matter, thought process^es, skills, and attitudes which 
prepare the student with the competencies needed for 
teaching . 

Health education. Includes content traditionally 
assigned to such areas of learning referred to as health, 
safety, recreation, and physical education. 

Content. Sometimes referred to as performance 
behaviors, learnings, or curriculum content. It con- 
sists of the definitions, facts, concepts, thought 
processes, motor skills, and attitudes to be acquired 
by the student through the instructional program. It 
is broadly inclusive of the elements which represent 
the cognitive, psycho— motor , and affective domains of 
educational objectives. 

Director. An educator with professional rank who 
is administratively in charge of a functioning unit of 
an organization. 

Manager. A person who is competent in managemeixt 
(but is not a professional educator) whose administrative 
function within a unit of an organization is to facili- 
tate the work of the professional educator. 

Learning laboratory . A location with sufficient 
space and facilities to provide the tools for learning 
needed by students as they pursue particular modules of 
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study. These facilities include such items as textbooks, 
film strips, films, computer programs, and stations, taped 
lectures, TV recordings, scientific equipment, musical 
instruments, art tools and supplies, and language labora- 
tory equipment. Separate learning laboratories may be 
orovided for such areas as language arts, biological 
sciences, physical sciences, human development, speech, 
music, art, and foreign language. 

Clinic . An organization designed to provide 
special help for students who share difficulties in 
pursuing particular modules of learning. Clinics may or 
may not be allocated special space and facilities. For 
example, a speech clinic may require space and technical 
equipment whereas one in English composition would not. 

Practical laboratory . An educational setting in 
which instruction is being implemented where the prospec- 
tive teacher carries on learning tasks. Example; An 
elementary school classroom, the playground, a testing 
room, or a gymnasium where teachers are guiding children 
in activities associated with learning. 

Internship . A comprehensive on-the-job practical 
laboratory experience for prospective teachers during 
which the prospective teacher not only continues to 
acquire professional characteristics but is expected to 
demonstrate his competency for full professional respon- 
sibilities. 

Target age group. A defined but limited age range 
which is the focus of professional concern of a prospec- 
tive teacher. Examples; Early childhood, middle child- 
hood, infancy, primary level, intermediate level. 



Guidelines and Criteria Used 
in the Investigation 

The conditions of the contract which led to this 
investigation were defined in RFP OE-68-4 (USOE, 1967). 
These conditions set certain expectations and limitations 
for both procedures and products. They were translated 
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into procedural guidelines and product criteria and are 
summarized here as they were viewed by the staff in 
carrying out the operation. 



Procedural Guidelines 

1. A system designed to produce the specifications for 
a model teacher education program for elementary 
teachers should be composed of many interrelated 
subsystems, each with its own flow charts, and a 
PERT chart sequentially relating the subsystems at 
appropriate points indicated by specific dates. 

2. There must be a theoretical foundation to justify 
the formulation, selection or rejection of any spe- 
cification. These theoretical foundations should 
evolve primarily out of research findings, and 
generally accepted hypotheses where research findings 
are not conclusive. 

3. Specifications should be determined in direct rela- 
tionship to those specific teaching behaviors and 
other teacher characteristics which research indi- 
cates are most likely to effect optimum student 
learning . 

4. To determine which teaching behaviors are most 
effective in promoting optimum student learning, the 
behaviors to be learned by the student must be 
described. 

5. There are available lists of goals and objectives for 
elementary education which may serve as sources from 
which the desired end products in terms of pupil 

and teacher behaviors may be determined. 

6. There are elements of comprehensive educational pro- 
grams which may be judged to be effective in producing 
the desired behaviors once these behaviors have been 
defined. 
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There are products of modern technology which are 
potentially applicable in comprehensive educational 
programs and should be investigated* 



Product Criteria 

1. The specifications should provide one model of a 
comprehensive undergraduate and inservice teacher 
education program for elementary teachers, 

2. They should be stated in sufficient detail to^ 
enable their ready development into an operating 
pirogram with full implementation by the University 
of Georgia, as well as by other institutions or 
coalitions of institutions that educate relatively 
large numbers (approximately 100 or more) of teachers 

each year. 

3. They should regard the elementary school as an insti- 
tution concerned primarily with the education of 
children ages three through twelve years of age. 

4. They should provide for both the professional and 
the general education of the elementary teacher, 

5. They should encompass all aspects of a program for 
training teachers, including administration, in- 
struction, materials, equipment, and staffing. 

6. They should provide for practices for selecting 
teacher trainees for the program. 

7. They should provide for the relationship of pro- 
fessional sequence (not necessarily courses) to the 
entire teacher training program. 

8. They should provide for the types of content, exper- 
iences, materials, and methods to be used. (They 
should not provide the actual content, experiences, 
materials, and methods since these will be provided 
in the implementation phase.) 
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9. They should provide for faculty requirements and 
staff utilization pattern as well as inservice 
training program for college staff. 

10. They should provide for evaluation and feedback 
techniques to be used throughout, and at the end 

of the program to determine to what extent trainees 
have acquired the essential teaching behaviors. 

11. They should provide for continually and systematic- 
ally assessing, revising, and updating the program. 

12. They should provide for a multipurpose management 
and evaluation system, with data storage and rapid 
retrieval capabilities, to permit continuous diag- 
nosis of student progress and frequent restructuring 
of the trainee’s learning experiences. 



Organization of this Report 

The remainder of this report is devoted primarily 
to the presentation of specifications for a model program 
for the education of preservice and inservice teachers. 
However, each part which presents specifications is pre- 
fixed by a discussion of the rationale underlying the 
specifications and the procedures used in developing 
them. Part Two is concerned with specifications for the 
selection of candidates for the model program; Part 
Three with teacher performance specifications; Part Four 
with specifications for program evaluation; and Part 
Five with specifications for the organization and imple- 
mentation of the model program. 

In the appendix the reader will find job descriptions 
for elementary school instructional personnel, a state- 
ment of the educational viewpoint of GEM which served 
as a fundamental point of departure for all of its wof]^, 
and a listing of the elementary school objectives which 
were one of the primary sources from which the specifica- 
tions were eventually drawn. 
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PART TWO 



SPECIFICATIONS FOR SELECTION 



Part Two of this report presents specifications con- 
cerned with the selection of candidates for the Georgia 
Educational Model. Procedural processes, measurement 
instruments, and suggested norms are set forth in the 
specifications o 



Rationale and Procedures 



Teacher Pool 

Development of selection specifications began with 
an investigation of the teacher personnel pool. At the 
present time there is a continuing flow of teachers both 
into and out of the profession. The estimated flow of 
elementary school teachers for the school years of 1968-69, 
and 1969-70, is depicted in Figure II -1: a reproduction 
of Figure IS in the U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare Report #OE-10055 entitled 
Student -Teacher Population Growth Model (Zabrowski, 1968). 

In Figure II -1, it is estimated that the attrition 
from elementary teaching due to all causes is approximately 
8.1%, the entries from elementary teacher education pro- 
grams is 5.3%, and the entry from all other sources is 
6.2%. Although the total entries exceed the attrition, 
only 46% of these entries are specifically prepared for 
the elementary teaching position. 

During the period of 1963-1967 , the Educational 
Testing Service conducted a large scale investigation 
concerning the question of the qualification of personnel 
in the teaching profession. Figure II -2 presents infor- 
mation from this study relative to those students seek- 
ing admission to graduate school. 



1968-69 





Figure II-l 



Estimates (inLThousands) -of ' the Flows of 
Elementary School Teachers, 1968-69 to 1969-70 



Major Field 

Business 

Chemical Eng» 

Hirmanit ies 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Education 



Qualitative* Quanitative* Percent* * Salary* ** 
461 515 45 7812 



524 


695 


609 


530 


559 


668 


589 


695 


448 


427 



22 


9480 


5 


7512 


13 


8736 


8 


8736 


50 


5222**** 



* Reproduced through the courtesy of the Educational 
Testing Service. 

** Percent of teachers exceeding the mean score for ^ 

given field assuming normality of distribution. 
*** Mean starting salaries reported by The College 
Placement Council, Bethelehem, Pa. 

**** Median salary reported by National Education 

Association for beginning teachers 1966-67. 



Figure I 1-2 

Comparison of Mean Scores on the Graduate Record 
Examination for Graduate School Candidates by 
Major Field of Study and Beginning Salaries 



Conclusions derived from Figure II-2 indicate that the 
qualitative and quanitative abilities as well as the salar- 
ies for teachers are low. Based on both the attritxon rate 
of teachers and the results of the above study, GEM has 
taken the position, that it is necessary to: 

1. Increase the pool of teacher candidates. 

2. Increase the input of qualified teachers. 

3. Develop a teacher career field. 

4. Provide appropriate categories for all entry 

personnel . 

5. Increase standards for elementary teachers (as 

soon as supply satisfies demand). 

Job Analysis 



GEM’S effort to define the job of the teacher began 
with the establishment of goals and objectives for the 



elementary school (see Appendix B)o From these, pupil 
learning behavrors and teacher teaching behaviors were 
derived. Teacher teaching behaviors were categorized into 
paraprof essxonal tasls and professional tasks. An examin- 
ation of these tasks revealed that different competencies 
were required and these differences led to Job classifica- 
tions • 

Career Development 

Both the teacher pool and the analysis of the Job 
of the teacher s-*ggested the need for a career development 
sequence for teachers. Consequently, OEM's position is that 
such a pattern would necessitate four categories of teach- 
ing personnels aide, teaching assistant, teacher with an 
area of competence, and a specialist. A description of 
each Job is contained in Appendix A. 

In order to increase the input of personnel into 
the teaching profession, multi-entry points and paths 
are provided. Figure II-3 depicts some possible entry 
points in the teacher career field. Traditionally, the 
route to teaching has been that the student graduates 
directly from high school and then goes through college 
and directly into teaching. This path will be maintained 
and, hopefully , improved in this model. However, GEM 
proposes as an alternative that a student be allowed to 
enter teaching directly from high school as an apprentice, 
attend college on a part-time basis, advance to teaching 
assistant, become a, teacher, and finally move toward a 
specialist. A third route .is for non-education majors to 
enter as a. teaching assistant and complete their profesr- 
sional training. It is estimated that the second and 
third routes can contain 30% of the students and that 10% 
will complete the program each year. This would yield a 
3% annual .increase over current growth .in the teaching 
field. 

Selection to the Model Program 

Graduates of high schools are considered for admission 
into the model teacher education program.. The graduate 
submits an application letter and requests that a certified 
copy of his high school record be sent to the admissions 
office. The letter and records are rev.iewed by a member 
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of the admission committee o The value of the letter as 
a communication media and achievement in high school are 
appraised o Those who obviously fail to qualify are promptly 
notified. The others are given, at designated times, a 
selection test battery consisting of verbal ability, numer- 
ical ability, personality schedule, and an interview. 

Again, those disqualified are notified promptly and the 
others are admitted. Daring the first week of college 
the students are given an orientation into teaching and 
are administered the biographical information blank. 

The students then continue in the teacher program or are 
referred to another co liege of the university. As the 
student progresses through the program, he is reviewed 
after completing each phase. The review includes the 
student’s total development (cognitive and affective). 
Measures are defined in the evaluation specifications. 

The student selection scores suggested in the 
specifications are flexible. Students are needed in the 
teaching field; therefore, a college should admit as many 
as previously. If in the evaluation the selection proce- 
dures are found to be a good predictor of success, the 
selection measures should not be disregarded. Rather, 
reduction of (increase when possible) the qualifying 
score is one possibility. Another alternative 'is developing 
test norms for special groups (e,g,, disadvantaged). 

Entry scores are not differentiated for the four personnel 
categories. As previously stated, a career development 
program only admits candidates who are Judged as able 
eventually to reach the highest plateau in the sequence. 
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2.00 



Specifications for Selection 



Note: Specifications regarding the administrative 
organization used to facilitate the selection pro- 
cedures are contained in Specifications 5,03, 

2.01 Specification diagram for student admission' sequence . 




Drop 



Drop 



Refer 



Letter of 
request 
High school 
record 



Verbal Orientation 

ability Biographical 

Numerical information 

ability 
Personality 
schedule 
Interview 



2.02 . Admission to the preprofessional program requires 

a minimum score of 500 in verbal ability on a 
measure such as the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 



2.02.01 Consideration for admission to the preprofessional 
program is given to students who have achieved 

at or above the fiftieth percentile in high school 
graduating class, (For example, see Specifica- 
tion 2.02.06 and explanation under rationale.) 

2.02.02 For admission to the preprofessional program 

a minimum average interest in teaching as measured 
by such a test as the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank is required. 

2.02.03 In personality characteristics, as measured by a 
test such as Edward's Personal Preference Schedule, 
students admitted to the preprofessional program 
do not deviate in a statisticallv significant 
amount (e.g., .05 level). (A significant devia- 
tion requires an interview by and consent of a 
psychologist for admission.) 



2.02.04 



2.02.05 

2.03 

2.03.01 

2.03.02 

2.04 

2.04.01 

2.04.02 

2.04.03 



For admission to preprofessiona"’ program a 
student must satisfy all state requirements such 
as legal, medical, and age limitations. 

Norms for particular students are derived from 
the group to which the student belongs o 

Admission to the professional program requires 
satisfactory completion of all requirements of 
the preprofessional program (see Specifications 
5.01). 

Students entering the professional program who 
elect mathematics or science as areas of compe- 
tency must score a minimum of 500 in quantitative 
ability on a measure such as the Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests. 

Admission to the professional program requires a 
minimum score equivalent to a ”B+" interest as 
measured by a test such as the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank, 



For admission to the specialist program a candi- 
date must have satisfied all requirements of the 
professional program and possess certification 
as an elementary teacher (see Specifications 5.00). 

Candidates admitted to the specialist program 
have demonstrated satisfactory performance in 
an area of competency (see Specifications 3.03), 

Candidates admitted to the specialist program 
have obtained a minimum score of 500 in qualita- 
tive ability on a measure such as the Graduate 
Record Exaiaination, 

Candidates admitted to the specialist program who 
elect specialization in mathematics or science 
have obtained a mxnimum score of 500 in quantita- 
tive ability on a measure such as the Graduate 
Record Examination. 

Candidates admitted to the specialist program 
have obtained a minimum score of 500 in the area 
of his speciality on such a measure as the Advanc- 
ed Test of the Graduate Record Examination. 
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2.04.04 



2.04.05 Candidates admitted to the specialist program 
have demonstrated skill and proficxency xn 
teaching (see Specifications 4.00). 

2.05 Diagram of specifications for selection. 
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* Any significant deviation from normal will be cause for 
interview by psychologist. 
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PART THREE 



PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS 



Performance specifications (statements which 
describe a particular competency or competency require- 
ment that a teacher should possess in order to operate 
at optimum effectiveness in a teaching -learning situa- 
tion) for a teacher education preservice and inservice 
program form the major portion of this part of the 
report. In addition, the rationale and a description 
of procedures used for their development is presented. 



Rationale and Procedure 

GEM'S position is that the teacher education pro- 
gram should be designed in relation to the job the teacher 
is required to perform in the classroom. By defining what 
the job actually is, the competencies necessary to perform 
specific tasks may be adequately determined. In other 
words, it would logically follow that the content of a 
teacher education program should be based on the teaching 
act itself. 

Studies of teaching and teaching behaviors (Bellack, 
1963; Flanders, 1963; Hughes, 1959; Ryans, 1960; Smith, 
1961) provide a partial base on which this rationale is 
built. In addition, attempts to develop theoretical 
paradigms by groups such as AACTE's Team Project provide 
further support for this position. Thus, the content for 
the GEM teacher training program is stated as performance 
specifications which are based on actual teaching 
behaviors . 

The task of deciding what the teacher's job is began 
with a determination of the goals for the elementary 
school. A search of the literature revealed seven goals 
generally accepted by most professional educators (see 
Appendix B) . These goals provided the framework for the 



development of elementary school objectives, which, in 
turn, provided the basis for determining pupil learning 
behaviors, teacher teaching behaviors, teacher job 
analysis, and, finally, the.^ performance behaviors. 

The elementary school objectives (see Appendix C) 
were determined by specialists within the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Georgia. Each content area 
prepared objectives for their particular field. Objec- 
tives that cut across subject areas such as cognitive 
processes s . values , attitudes, and feelings were prepared 
by the GEM staff and then approved by each group within 
the college having responsibility for the preparation of 
elementary school personnel. 

;The identification of pupil learning behaviors also 
involved the content specialists. They were asked to take 
each objective and describe hoxv a pupil would have to 
behave if he were to acquire the characteristics represent- 
ative of this objective. Tiiese pupil learning behaviors 
provided the basis for determining teacher teaching 
beha.viors- -those teacher behaviors necessary to develop the 
desired pupil learning behaviors. Finally, teacher teach- 
ing behaviors supplied information for the job analysis and 
performance specifications for a teacher education program. 
Figure III-l is an example of a work sheet used for this 
task. 



Objectives of the elementary school alone cannot 
provide the total content for a teacher education program. 
Consequently, it was necessary to look at other facets of 
the total school program such as general instructional 
principles, teaching principles, learning principles, and 
organization principles. These principles provided 
certain teacher objectives and teacher behaviors which, 
in turn, provided an additional basis for the job 
analysis and for the determination of performance 
specifications. Working papers prepared by the GEM staff 
provided the basis for the development of these principles 
(see Appendix B) o (A sequential procedure was developed 
that drew a teacher objective from ea.ch principle.) The 
achievement of this objective requires certain teacher 
teaching behaviors. Here, again, behaviors supply data 
for the job analysis and performance specifications. 

Figure III -2 is an example of the work sheet used for this 
task. 
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Objective 



To learn to solve problems • 



Pupil Learning Behaviors 

1. The child identifies problems. 

2. The child formulates hypotheses. 

3. The child gathers information. 

4. The child analyzes data. 

5. The child evaluates alternate solutions. 

6. The child generalizes solutions. 



Teaching Behaviors 

1. The teacher organizes problem situations. 

2. The teacher interests pupils in a problem and 
observes its formulation. 

3. The teacher observes information gathering and 
processing . 

4. The teacher assists, as required, in developing 
a solution to a problem. 



Suggested Specifications for a Teacher Education Program 

A teacher education program will provide the student 

with: 

1 . Knowledge of and skill in developing problem 
situations . 

2. Knowledge of and skill in techniques of present- 
ing problem solutions methods. 

3. Knowledge of and skill in critiquing problem 
solutions . 



Figure III-l 

Cognitive Processes --Specif ication Work Sheet 
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Principle Number 1 



The instructional program provides for continuous 
intellectual stimulation. 

Teacher Objective 

Recognizes the role of motivation and intellectual 
stimulation in the learning process and provides for its 
presence in the instructional program. 

Teacher Teaching Behaviors 

1. Provides learning experiences in which children are 
working at a level commensurate with both their ability 
and achievement . 

2. Provides a developmental program where pupils can 
continually advance in learning. 

3. Makes learning meaningful and worthwhile. 

4. Considers pupil interest, imagination, and energies as 
a vital component in developing an instructional 
program. 

5. Encourages children to contribute to the planning of 
learning experiences. 

Teacher Job Analysis 

The teacher recognizes the role of motivation and 
intellectual stimulation in the learning process and pro- 
vides for its presence in the instructional program. 

Suggested Specifications for a Teacher Education Program 

A teacher education program will provide the student 
with; 

1. Knowledge of the learning process and the role of 
motivation and intellectual stimulation. 

2. Knowledge of and ability to use diagnostic instruments 
available to determine pupils ' achievement in relation 
to potential . 

3. Skill in providing learning situations that promote 
pupil initiated activities, creative endeavors, and 
independent inquiry, 

4. Skill in meeting the needs of both slow and rapid 
learners . 



Figure III-2 

Instructional Principles--Specif ication Work Sheet 
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Finally, GEM takes the position that a teacher 
education program should attempt to develop a teacher with 
adequate personality characteristics. Consequently, 
humanistic learnings, attitudes, and values must be 
incorporated into the program (Combs, 1965). It must be 
acknowledged, iiowever, that to date evaluative criteria 
for measuring attainment in these areas is not sufficient. 
Despite the lack of evaluative measures, we believe that 
the personality development of the teacher is as impor- 
tant as his intellectual development. 

A synthesis of the available research and literature, 
especially that developed by the National Training 
Laboratories, produced generalizations which have been 
translated into six objectives for the development of an 
adequate personality. We have attempted, in Section II, 
to present sample personality characteristics that should 
be taken into account in the development of a teacher 
education program. The six obj'ectives are listed below: 

1. To develop and accept an accurate perception of 
self, in order to achieve a more adequate person- 
ality . 

2. To acknowledge and accept one's social, psychological, 
and physical needs, in order to achieve a more adequate 
personality • 

3. To acknowledge, accept, and deal appropriately with 
one's emotions, feelings, and intuitions, in order to 
achieve a more adequate personality. 

4. To develop and enlarge one's capacity for human 
understanding and compassion for others, in order to 
achieve a more adequate personality. 

5. To more fully identify and achieve toward one's 
aspirations and goals, in order to achieve a more 
adequate personality. 

6. To awaken to and develop an awareness of the process 
of becoming, in order to achieve a more adequate 
personality • 
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Classification of Specifications 



The system of classification of specifications used 
by GEM has as its base the Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives to designate the intended behavior of students 
that would result from specific learning experiences- The 
categories adapted by GEM from the cognitive domain (Bloom, 
Engelhart, Furst, Hill & Krathwohl, 1956) are as follows: 
(a) knowledge, (b) comprehension, (c) application, (d) 
analysis, (e) synthesis, and (f) evaluation. Those adapted 
from the affective domain (Krathwohl, Bloom & Masia, 1956) 
are as follows: (a) receiving, (b) responding, (c) valuing, 

(d) organization, and (e) characterization o 

Because the taxonomies are hierarchical in arrange- 
ment, the desired behaviors have been classified according 
to the highest level of learning necessary for optimum 
performance in specific positions. The assuxaption is made 
that the objective in one class makes use of and is built 
upon the behaviors found in the preceding classes. For an 
example, see Figure III -3. 

Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



Characteristic 

Identification of pupil interest 
in reading 



Note . --Under the cognitive level of development, the 
teacher is assigned the number 3, which would indicate the 
application level. It is subsumed that the teacher, 
because of the hierarchical nature of the classification, 
has the knowledge and the comprehension necessary for the 
application. Under the affective level of development, 
the specialist is assigned a number 3, indicating the valu- 
ing level. Again, this subsumes that receiving and 
responding are necessary for valuing. 
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Figure III-3 

Performance Specif ications --Reading 
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Motor skills is an area that is often implied under 
certain aspects of the cognitive domain. However, the 
GEM staff feels that there are particular motor skills 
that should be separately designated so that it is clearly 
understood that these skills are necessary for certain 
tasks . These motor skills have been clarified according 
to four levels of operation: (a) simple action (response), 

(b) coordinated action (multiple action), (c) action 
sequence (procedure), and (d) system action (accomplish- 
ing an objective) . 

For example, to learn to hit a baseball, the pupil 
learns a simple action such as swinging a bat . In a 
coordinated action , the pupil swings the bat and watches 
the ball. Watching the ball, deciding if the ball is in 
the strike zone, and determining the advisabilxty of swing- 
ing or not swinging the bat constitute an action sequence . 
Finally, if the pupil performs on the sequence level and, 
in addition, throws and catches the ball, he becomes a 
member of a team ( system action ). Thus, one level utilizes 
and builds upon that preceding it . 

Finally, although the affective domain of the taxon- 
omy has been used in the classification of some obj’ectives, 
for purposes of clarity and emphasis, those relating to 
personal development have been separately classified in 
Section II. Here, the taxonomy has not been used because 
it is hoped that each person (assistant, teacher, and 
specialist) will strive to achieve toward the maximum 
development of their individual personalities and, thus, 
toward the characterization (five level) of the affective 
domain. Consequently, although it is recognized that each 
will not achieve this level under each obj'ective, it is, 
nevertheless, at this time seemingly impossible to deter- 
mine any cutting point. Therefore, those specifications 
relating to personal development are stated as desirable 
ends of the teacher education program with the assumption 
that each will strive toward maximum attainment. 
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SECTION I 



PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS 



3.01 



Performance Specif ications- -Cognitive Processes 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



1 

1 

1 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


I Specialist 


3.01.01 Creativity as problem 
solving . 




3 


5 




4 


5 


3.01.02 Conditions where the 

creative process flourishes. 




3 


6 




2 


4 


3.01.03 Activities for the develop- 
ment of creativity in pupils. 


1 


3 


5 


1 


3 


4 


3.01.04 Development of curiosity. 




3 


5 




3 


5 


3.01.05 Techniques for discovering 
relationships (e.g., inquiry 
training ) . 


1 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 

i 


3.01.06 Techniques for problem 
solving . 


1 


3 


5 


1 


2 


1 

3 


3.01.07 Application of principles 
from the disciplines to phenom- 
ena. 




3 


4 




2 


3 


3.01.08 Techniques for predicting 
cause and effect. 




3 


4 




3 


4 


3.01.09 Interpreting the results 
of change. 




3 


6 




3 


5 


3.01.10 Techniques for observing 
one * s environment . 


1 


3 


4 


1 

1 


2 


3 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.01.11 Techniques for describing 
one’s environment . 



3.01.12 Techndaug^^or extract-^i^g 
ment . 
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3.01.13 Relationships within the 
environment . 

3.01.14 Measurements and standards. 

3.01.15 Techniques for classifying 
and identifying items in the 
environment . 

3.01.16 Identification of basic 
types of personality . 

3.01.17 Acceptance of basic types 
of personality. 

3.01.13 Development of self-expres 
si on . 

3.01.19 Development of interperson 
al communications . 

3.01.20 Pupil feelings, attitudes, 
and interests. 

3.01.21 Techniques for acceptable 
pupil expression of their 
feelings . 



3 4 



1 3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



2 6 



2 4 



3 4 



3 6 



3 6 



2 3 



r* 



2 

2 



3 

3 



2 3 



2 3 



5 5 



2 3 



13 4 
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3.02 



Performance Specif icat ions -"Educational Tests 
and Measurements 



Characteristic 



r 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



> ^ 
(/) H 

W (D 
H- P 
(/) O 

r+ S' 

S 5 - 

c+ IQ 



3.02.01 Historical background and 
overview of educational measuref 
ment . 



3.02.02 Purpose for and components 
of a test guide. 



3.02.03 Different types of items 
and teacher made tests. 

3.02.04 Instructions for and 
administration of tests. 

3.02.05 Normative data. 

3.02.06 Interpretation of test 
scores . 

3.02.07 Desirable test character- 
istics . 

3.02.08 Gain experience in finding 
test information. 

3.02.09 Standardized 5.ntelligence 
tests . 

3.02.10 Special aptitude tests. 

3.02.11 Achievement batteries. 

3.02.12 Techniques of self-apprais 
al. 
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Char acteristic 



Level of Development 



3.02.13 Rating methods and 
construct scales. 

3.02.14 School testing programs. 

3.02.15 Methods of reporting 
student progress. 

3.02.16 Orientation tc guidance 
procedures . 

3.02.17 Behavioral tests and 
projective techniques. 




3.03 



Performance Specif ica~t ions Instructional^ 
Improvemen't and Professional Developmen't 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Co gn i tive Affective 



3.03.01 Self-evaluation procedures 
to provide individual feedback. 

3.03.02 Relationships between 
teacher behavior, pupil behav- 
ior, and learning. 

3.03.03 Dependent and independent 
variables of the instructional 
setting • 

3.03.04 Dependent and independent 
variables which influence the 
instructional performance and 
professionalism of the teacher. 

3.03.05 Dependent and independent 
variables which influence the 
non-instructional behavior of 
the teacher. 

3.03.06 Role differentiation and 
the variety of staff utiliza- 
tion possibilities. 

3.03.07 Ability to contribute as a 
group member in cooperative 
planning and provide leadership 
in group situations where 
necessary. 
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Characteristxc 



Level of Development 



3.03.08 Ability to derive testable 
hypotheses from actual class- 
room events , problems , or 
issues . 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.03.09 Abxlxty to fxnd and util- 
ize resources , persons , and 
materials xn instructional 
improvement and professional 
development . 

3.03.10 Ability to communicate 
effectively wxth other staff 
members, admxnxstrators , consul” 
tants , resource persons, parent*;, 
and lay persons. 



3 



3 



I 



3 



3 



3.03.11 Professional organizations 
and the role of these in instruc 
tional improvement and develop- 
ment of the profession. 

3.03.12 Ability to remain tenta- 
tive in the face of alternative 
or conflicting data until a 
logical or empirical conclusion 
can be reached. 

3.03.13 Observational techniques 
for assessmerxt of program 
effects, achievement, pupil 
behavior, etc. 

3.03.14 Computational and statis- 
tical skills for organizing and 
analyzing data at the classroom 
level . 



4 



6 



4 



3 



3 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



3.03.15 Control of instructional 
behavior (timing, showing 
ent hus i asm j etc » * • 

3.03.16 Writring evaluative criter- 
ia and instructional objectives 
in accurate and specific terms , 

3.03.17 Selecting appropriate 
evaluative techniques and 
instruments . 

3.03.18 Positive commitnent 
toward life-long learning and 
systematic improvement as pri- 
mary requirements for optimum 
teacher effectiveness and 
professional development. 

3.03.19 Positive attitude toward 
self-evaluation , self -under- 
standing, and the subsequent 
modification of instructional 
behavior . 

3.03.20 Responsibility to the 
development of education as a 
profession outside of classroom 
or instructicnal duties. 

3.03.21 Acceptance of assessment, 
evaluation., and analysis of 
instructional performance by 
others . 
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Specialist 



r 



Char ac t er X s + xc 



Level of Development 



Cognxtxve Affective 
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3.04 



Performance Specif ications --Specialized Training 
Related to Local Conditions 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 




3.04.01 Local factors which influ- J 
ence educational conditxons in 3 
the school, local school dis- — - 
trict, community, county, and 
stateo 

3.04.02 Cause-effect relationships 
between local factors and school 
conditions . 

3.04.03 Ways in which other teach- 
ers have approached and solved 
problems and issues related 

to local conditions. 

3.04.04 Alternative solutions to 
problems arising from local 
conditions . 

3.04.05 Instructional materials 
designed for special applica- 
tions . 

3.04.06 Evaluative techniques for 
assessing the extent of influ- 
ence which local factors have 
on school conditions. 

3.04.07 Strategies for effecting 
change in local factors and 
conditions which influence 
school conditions. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3, 04 a 08 Patterns of action research 
as a means of local solution of 
problems o 

3.04.09 Social and philosophical 
factors as they influence local 
conditions » 

3.04.10 Community resources which 
apply toward the solution of 
problems related to local 
conditions , 

3. 04 oil Adaptation of general 

instructional methods and mater 
ials to fit unique organization 
al patterns. 

3.04.12 Local curriculum guides 
and materials. 

3.04.13 Research findings which 
may bear on local school pro- 
blems and conditions, 

3.04.14 Unique local and state 
school policies , procedures , 
and regulations. 

3.04.15 Local school philosophy, 
goals, and objectives. 

3.04.16 Techniques for evaluating 
the influence of local factors 
on school conditions. 



Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 1 


Teaching 
. Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 






3 






3 






5 






3 






3 






2 






3 












2 






2 






2 






2 






2 






3 






2 






3 






6 






3 
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Char ar ter is tic 



Level of Development 



3.04.17 Adaptation of available 
instructional materials to fit 
certain local conditions. 

3.04.18 Adaptation of general 
instructional methods and tech- 
niques to fit certain local 
conditions . 

3.04.19 Investigation of cause- 
effect relationships between 
local factors and school 
conditions . 

3.04.20 Public relations and 
political activities. 

3.04.21 Operations or action 
research on classroom or 
school problems. 

3.04.22 Communication with parents 
regarding local conditions and 
school problems, 

3.04.23 Curiosity regarding local 
factors ar-'I their relationship to 
school conditions. 

3.04.24 Openness and acceptance 
for alternative solutions to 
problems arising from local 
conditions , 

3.04.25 Positive attitude toward 
change where improvement is the 
likely result. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.04.26 Positive attitude toward 
inquiry and experimentation. 

3.04.27 Positive attitude toward 
individual responsibility and 
initiative. 

3.04.28 Positive attitude toward 
political power and public 
relations as means for changing 
local conditions. 
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3.05 



Performance Specif icat ions- -Psychology 



Characteristic Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 





Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


3.05.01 Genealogy of developmental 














conceptions . 




3 


6 




3 


4 


3.05.02 Assessment of developmental 














chf^ige . 




3 


6 




3 


4 


3.05.03 Individuality of develop- 














ment . 


1 


3 


6 


2 


3 


4 


3.05.04 Status and progress in 














organis mic development. 




3 


6 








3.05.05 Complexity of growth of 














the organism. 




3 


6 








3.05.06 Use of norms in develop- 














ment . 




3 


6 








3.05.07 Methods for appraising 














growth. 




3 


6 








3.05.08 Maturation and growth . 




3 


6 








3.05.09 Maturation and experience. 




3 


6 








3.05.10 Psychomotor development. 


1 


3 


6 








3.05.11 Cognitive development. 


1 


3 


6 








3.05.12 Psychoanalytic theory and 














cognitive development . 




3 


6 









Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.05.13 Behavioristic theory and 
cognitive development. 

3.05.14 Cognitive field theory and 
cognitive development. 

3.05.15 Social -personal theory and 
cognitive development. 

3.05.16 Achieving a sense of self. 

3.05.17 Learned patterns of adap- 
tation for affective development 

3.05.18 The effect of learning and 
behavior . 

3.05.19 Language patterns and 
behavior . 



3.05.20 Socioeconomic influence anc 
behavior . 

3.05.21 Family influence and 
behavior . 

3.05.22 Peer influence and behavior 

3.05.23 Factors in individual 
differences (e.g., sex, age, 
race, physical, intelligence, 
and experient:'--! background) . 
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Characteristic Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.06 



Performance Specif ications --Pedagogy 



Characteristic Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 





Teaching ' 
Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 
Assistant 


Teacher 


1 Specialist 1 


3.06.01 Pupil classroom behavior. 


2 


5 


6 


1 


3 


3 


3.06.02 Effect of heredity and 

environment on pupil development 


1 


4 


6 


1 


3 


5 


3.06.03 Self-evaluation. 




4 


4 




3 


5 


3.06.04 Techniques for developing 
pupil self-evaluation. 




3 


5 




3 


3 


3.06.05 Methods for developing 

pupils as independent learners. 




3 


4 




3 


3 


3.06.06 Individual differences in 
pupils . 




4 


6 




5 


5 


3.06.07 Influence of communications 
media on individuals and society. 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 


3 


3.06.08 Planning instructional 
programs , 




3 


6 




3 


3 


3.06.09 Techniques of pupil -teacher 
planning . 




3 


4 




3 


3 


3.06.10 Organizing and implementing 
instructional sequences. 




4 


6 




3 


4 


3.06.11 Early intellectual stimu- 
lation . 




3 


4 




2 


3 


3.06.12 Research on pupil interests 


o 


2 


|4 




2 


3 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.06.13 Methods for individualiz- 
ing instruction. 

3. 06 o 14 Evaluation of pupils on an 
individual basis. 

3.06.15 Group dynamics in the 
classroom. 



3.06.16 Classroom interaction 
processes . 



3.06.17 

3.06.18 

3.06.19 

3.06.20 
the 

3.06.21 

3.06.22 



Classroom climate. 

Directing group discussion 

Problem solving techniques 

Social responsibility of 
individual in society. 

Pupil motivation. 

Sociometric techniques . 



3.06.23 Decision-making process as 
it relates to teaching. 



3.06.24 Respect for the uniqueness 
of each individual . 

3.06.25 Techniques for providing 
learning experiences that will 
allow each pupil to meet with 
more success than failure. 
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Char ac t er i stic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



■■ 


Teaching 
■ Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


3.06.26 An understanding of self. 




4 


6 




5 


5 


3.06.27 Techniques for developing 
pupil self-understanding. 




3 


4 




3 


3 


3.06.28 Social norms and social 
behavior . 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 


3 


3.06.29 Current events. 


1 


2 


4 


1 


3 


3 


3.06.30 Techniques for incorporat- 
ing current happenings into the 
instructional sequence. 




3 


6 




2 


3 


3.06o31 criteria for the selection 
of instructional material. 




3 


4 




2 


2 


3.06.32 Democratic living in the 
classroom. 


2 


3 


4 


2 


3 


3 


3.06.33 Learning experiences that 
promote divergent and convergent 
thinking . 




3 


4 




3 


4 


3.06.34 Social change and its 
relationship to the school 
program. 




2 


4 




2 


3 


3.06.35 Classroom grouping proce- 
dures and techniques . 




3 


6 




3 


3 


3.06.36 Scope and sequence of the 
total instructional program 
(3-12) . 




2 


6 




2 


2 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



3.06.37 Preparation of classroom 
objectives (behavioral). 

3.06 o 38 Overall program objectives 

3o06.39 Teacher organizations. 

3*06.40 Teacher rights and legal 
status . 

*3.06.41 Public school organization 
and line and staff relationships 

3.06.42 Teacher contracts, benefits 
and tenure. 

3«06o43 Grading and promotion 
practices . 

3.06.44 Community services 
available to schools and pupils. 

3.06.45 Attendance procedures, 
record keeping, inventories, 
other reports. 

3.06.46 Classroom management. 

3.06.47 Pupil discipline. 

3.06.48 Parent -teacher and parent - 
teacher -pupil conference 
techniques . 



Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 




3 


4 




2 


2 




4 


6 




3 


3 




2 


3 




2 


2 




2 


4 




2 


3 




2 


4 




2 


2 




2 


4 




2 


2 




3 


4 




2 


2 




2 


4 




2 


2 




3 


4 




2 


2 




4 


6 




2 


2 




4 


6 




2 


2 




3 


4 




3 


3 
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3.07 



Performance Specifications- — -Social Sciences 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



3.07.01 Selection and translation 
into educational objectives the 
content of history, geography, 
sociology, anthropology, econ- 
omics, and political science, 

3.07.02 Learning tasks related to 
the development of social 
science concepts (time and 
chronological concepts, spatial 
and relationship concepts), 

3.07.03 Appropriate resources for 
developing social science 
concepts , 

3.07.04 Observational, written, and 
other assessment techniques for 
pupil pejrformance evaluation, 

3.07.05 Significant historical 
events . 

3.07.06 Map, picture, graph, chart 
and diagram skills, 

3.07.07 Primary source documents 
for teaching the American poli- 
tical heritage, 

3.07.08 Methods to teach communism 
at different conceptual levels, 

3.07.09 Techniques for teaching 
controversial issues. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.07,10 Techniques to stimulate 


d- IQ 


H 


rf 


d- VQ 


H 
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interest in current affairs. 




3 


5 




3 


4 


3.07.11 Types of social problems 














appropriate for pupil investi- 
gation. 




3 


5 




2 


3 


3.07.12 Concepts and generalizatior 


S 












from the social sciences appro- 
priate for pupil inquiry. 




1 


1 








3.07.13 Techniques for pupil 














research (e.g«, hypothesis, 
primary resource materials , 
verification of data, evaluation 


)» 




5 




2 


3 


3.07.14 Role of national and state 














agencies in planning social 
studies curricula. 




1 


2 








3.07.15 Interests of elementary 














pupils rcjlating to the social 
sciences „ 




2 


3 




1 


2 


3.07.16 Social science topics 














commonly taught in grades 
one through seven. 




1 


5 








3.07.17 Resource units, teaching 














units, and daily lesson plans. 




3 


4 




1 


2 


3.07.18 Reading and non-reading 














learning resources at different 
conceptual levels. 




3 


3 




2 


2 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



3.07a 19 Types and uses of charts, 
graphs , dxagrams , cartoons , 
maps , and globes o 

3.07.20 Time, space, and relation- 
ship concepts appropriate for 
the pupils’ conceptual levels. 

3.07.21 Techniques for guiding 
pupils in interpreting and 
drawing conclusions from data 
gathered for inquiry. 

3 0 07. 22 Techniques to guide pupils 
through teacher -pupil planning 
process in structuring inquiry. 

3.07.23 Assessment of pupil progre 
toward a maturing space and time 
sense . 

3.07.24 Print and non-print teach- 
ing resources to implement his- 
torical, geographical, sociolo- 
gical, etCo objectives. 

3.07.25 Techniques to structure 
classroom situations in which 
pupils can discover and practic 
techniques of communication. 

3.07.26 Information, materials, 
etc. which provide support for 
group work. 
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3 


<5 


3 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.07.27 Techniques to structure a 
classroom in order to provide 
practice in accepting others, 

3.07.28 Use of political events as 
they pertain to teaching 
objectives . 

3.07.29 Methods to determine the 
extent that democratic princi- 
ples are present in the behciv- 
ior of pupils, 

3.07.30 Teacher self-evaluation 
techniques . 



3.07.31 Techniques in guiding pupiL^ 
in the reading process (use of 
text books, biography, fiction. 
Journals , newspapers , reference 
sources ) . 

3.07.32 Techniques for developing 
critical reading skills, 

3.07.33 Dramatic activities appro- 
priate to various units of 
instruction, 

3.07.34 Construction, activities 
appropriate to various units 
of instruction, 

3, 07 o 35 Techniques for identifying 
primary source data appropriate 
for use by pupils. 
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Char ac t er i stic 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



3.07.36 Methods in establishing 
various group situations to 
consider and solve group problem; 

3.07.37 Methods to create conditioi 
to allow groups to choose their 
own methods and set their own 
pace in ponsidering problems. 

3.07.38 Methods to guide pupils in 
presenting the findings of 
their own inquiry. 

3.07.39 Methods of evaluating 
pupils’ collection, interpreta- 
tion, and application of data. 

3.07.40 Construction and use of rat 
ing scales, charts, checklists, e 

3.07.41 Techniques to evaluate re- 
ports and other sources of in- 
formation on individual and 
group inquiry activities. 



tiveness of individual and 
group inquiry. 

3.07.43 Techniques in observing 
pupil performance and assessinc 
progress in accordance with 
stated objectives. 

3.07.44 Evaluation of printed 
teaching materials. 

3.07.45 Sociometric techniques to 
determine pupil attitudes. 



Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


^ 

Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


: . 


3 


5 




2 


3 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



0) H 
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p H- 
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3.07.46 Identification of literary, 
art, and music sources appropri- 
ate to a given study and to the 
conceptual level of pupils, 

3.07.47 Techniques for applying the 
steps for teaching reading-inte 
pretation lessons in the social 
studies text book, maps, graphs, 
charts, tables, diagrams, and 
pictures , 

3.07.48 Value for each pupil. 

3.07.49 Exhibition of desired 
behaviors as leader-participant 
in group situations. 

3.07.50 Ability to evaluate person 
al beliefs and behavior toward 
those pupils different from 
oneself. 



3.07.51 Practice of democratic 
principles in classroom behavio:|:. 

3.07.52 Appreciation of the read- 
ing difficulties inherent in 
social studies printed material 

3.07.53 Significant literature, 
music, and art from Eastern and 
Western cultures, 

3.07.54 Significant scientific 
developments that have influenced 
the development of Anglo-Ameri- 
can culture, plus European or 
Asian cultures. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.07.55 General models of inquiry, 
plus models particularly appro- 
priate for the various social 
sciences --history , geography, 
sociology, anthropology, and 
political science. 

3.07.56 Selection, identification, 
and development of questions 
and hypotheses appropriate to 
the social scientists’ patterns 
of inquiry . 

3.07.57 Methods of data collection 
appropriate to the various 
social sciences (written mate- 
rials, art objects, orally - 
transmitted information, record- 
ed materials, inscriptions, 
physical remains, content analy- 
sis of printed materials, films, 
etc., field trips, observation, 
interviews, polls, question- 
naires, role-playing and Simula 
tion of activities and experi- 
ments ) . 

3.07.58 Recording, organizing, and 
presenting data in forms appro- 
priate for the various social 
sciences (making notes or tape 
recording data, construction of 
maps, models, diagrams, graphs, 
tables and charts, preparation 
of sketches, drawings, displays 
and exhibits, and reports both 
written and oral to share find- 
ings and conclusions). 



Teaching 

Assistant 


0 

o 

is' 

(D 

h 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 




2 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.07.59 Inquiry methods and mater-i 
ials (differentiating between 
primary and secondary sources , 
applying principles of internal 
and external criteria to data 
collection) . 

3.07.60 Interpretation of maps and 
other graphic materials (pic- 
tures, charts, tables, diagrams, 
graphs) to gather and record 
inf ormationo 

3.07.61 Quantitative techniques in 
data collection. 

3.07.62 Techniques for effective 
communication with individuals 
or groups. 

3.07.63 Diagnostic techniques for 
individual and group problems 
in group situations. 
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3.07.64 Techniques to differentiat 
between leader-member roles and 
to fit behavior into appropriate 
roles . 

3.07.65 Techniques to tabulate, 
interpret, and apply survey- 
gathered information. 

3.07.66 Techniques to generate 
conclusions based on data. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.07.67 Identification of appro- 
priate primary documents and 
other sources in specific areas 
of historical inquiry. 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 




1 


1 








3.07.68 Ability to assemble traces 
of past events (material objects 
and written traces). 




3 


5 








3.07.69 Techniques in observing, 
interviewing, classifying, and 
using multiple sources. 


2 


4 


4 








3,07^70 History; 














3.07,70.01 Historical framework of 
time relating to Anglo-American 
history and one other area 
(Latin America, Europe, Asia, 
Ancient History). 


2 


2 


2 








3.07,70.02 Depth studies in Anglo- 
American, European, Asiatic, or 
Ancient History, 






4 








3.07.70.03 Significant events relafc 
ihg to the development of the 
above societies and cultures. 




4 


4 


2 


3 


3 


3.07.70.04 Significant events in 
current history. 


1 


3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3.07,71 Geography: 














3.07.71,01 Cultural geography of 
Anqlo-America plus at least one 
other area (Latin America, 
Europe, Asia, or Africa). 


1 

1 


3 

1 


3 


2 


3 


3 
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Characteristic 



Level o£ Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3 ,07 ,71, 02 Geographic factors and 
their relationship to the cul- 
tural, economic, social, poli- 
tical, and scientific progress 
of Anglo -America and one other 
area listed. 

3.07.71 o 03 Physical geography of th^ 
earth’s surface, earth-sun rela 
tionships , land forms, water 
bodies, climatic factors, natu- 
ral resources, etc. 

3.07.71.04 Identification j uses, 
and limitations of different 
map projections. 
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3.07.72.01 Structure, function, andi 
role of basic groups in contem= 
porary Anglo -America plus one 
other area (Latin America, 
Europe. Asia, Africa). 

3.07.72.02 Stcial institutions 
operating in the above societies 

3.07.72.03 Patterns of population 
in Anglo-American society-- 
communication, mobility, urban= 
ization, etc. 

3.07.72.04 Societal systems of 
roles , norms 3 sanctions , and 
individual and group behavior . 

3.07.72. 05 Changes in American 
society--historical and contem- 
porary. 
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Characteristic Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3. 07. 72 0 06 Recognxtion that the 
world is affected by other 
individuals and groups. 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


3,07.73 Anthropology s 














3. 07. 73 0 01 Mores, beliefs, langu- 
ages, etc. of Anglo-American 
cultures , 


1 


2 


5 


1 


3 


3 


3.07.73.02 Mores, beliefs, langu- 
ages, etc. of cultures other 
than Anglo-American 0 




2 


2 




2 


2 


3.07.73.03 Comparison of Anglo- 

American culture patterns with 
Latin American, European, Asian,; 
and African patterns in the 
present and in the development 
of present cultures. 


\ 




6 






3 


3.07.74 Political Science; 














3.07.74.01 Levels of government 

and description of their unique 
and shared responsibilities. 


1 


3 


4 


1 


3 


3 


3 .07.74. 02 Function of and similar- 
ities and differences in the 
roles of political parties. 


1 


4 


4 


1 


3 


3 


3.07.74.03 Nature and processes of 
democratic government . 


1 


3 


4 


1 


3 


3 


3.07.74.04 Principles of democra- 
tic citizenship (rights, obliga- 
tions, dissent, civil rights , el 


= 1 
:c. ) • 


3 


6 


1 


3 


5 
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Characteristic 



Level of Developiaent 



Cognitive Affective 




3.08 



Performance Specifications --Speech 



Characteristic Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.08.01 Basic elements of speech 
and the abilitv to ixse them in 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


speaking clearly, effectively, 
and in conformity with present 
standards of educated usage. 


2 


4 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3.08.02 Role of speech in the com- 
munication process. 


2 


4 


5 








3.08.03 Principles of group dynam- 
ics, group discussion, oral 
reporting, panel discussions, 
and choral reading. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.08.04 Language techniques, speech 
techniques, and social technique; 
interrelated in the speech 
process . 


i 

2 


5 


6 








3.08.05 The importance of good 

human relations in spoken com- 
munication . 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.08.06 Reflective thinking. 


2 


5 


6 








3.08.07 Analyzing, synthesizing, 
and evaluating speech content . 


2 


5 


6 








3.08.08 Group dynamics and the 
interaction process. 


2 


5 


6 








3.08.09 Problem solving. 


2 


5 


6 








3.08.10 Synthesis. 


2 


5 


6 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.08.11 Critical evaluation. 

3.08.12 Speaking in such a way as 
to convey meaning, mood, emotion 
overtones, variety, etc, 

3.08.13 Feeling for the value of 
self-expression and the impor- 
tance of what another has to say 

3.08.14 Appreciation for individu- 
ality in speech techniques. 

3.08.15 Sensitivity to the needs, 
interests, and capabilities of 
both speaker and listener. 

3.08.16 Openness and receptiveness 
to ideas. 

3.08.17 Sensitivity to the speech 
backgrounds of children. 

3.08.18 Language acquisition --gen- 
eral developmental patterns as 
well as vocabulary and syntactic 
norms for various levels (for 
oral and written modes) . 

3.08.19 Methods and procedures for 
evaluating children’s written 
and oral language production. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.08.20 Correlation of the contents 
and skills of listeningj speak- 
ing, reading, and writing with 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 

1 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


one another and with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 


1 


5 


6 








3.08.21 Lessons that focus on 

developing maturity of expres- 
sion (sentence - combining, 
transformations, abstractions, 
precise vocabulary) . 


1 


5 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.08.22 Conventions of formal 

speaking and writing situations 
emphasizing that the conventions 
of things like formal debate, 
after-dinner speeches, and 
punctuations are more or less 
rigid expectations (not absolute 
’’rules”) of the language. 


1 


5 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.08.23 Oral reading with expres- 
sion and clarity. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3.08.24 Reading and story telling. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3.08.25 Fostering creativity in the 
language usage of children. 


1 


5 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.08.26 Helping children to become 
open, responsive individuals and 
helping them to respond critical 
ly and constructively to one 
another . 


1 


5 


6 


2 


5 


5 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 




Cognitive Affective 



3.08.27 Creating a classroom 

climate free from pressure and 
from inhibition and fear. 1 

3.08.28 Developing meaningful situ- 

ations which aid the child in 
thinking, feeling, speaking, 
and writing precisely and 
sensitively. j 

3.08.29 Respect for one*s own 
abilities and limits in oral and 
written expression. 

3.08.30 Tolerance for individual 
language differences in students 

3.08.31 Openness and receptiveness 
to new ideas . 

3.08.32 Respect and appreciation 
for the role of the language 
arts in the development of 
effective communication and 
human relations . 

3.08.33 Sensitivity to the needs, 
interests, and capabilities of 
individual pupils. 

3.08.34 Phonology (phonetics and 

phonemics ) : that sounds can be 

distinguished and symbolized; 
that only certain sounds are 
significant in English as in 



2 5 5 

2 5 5 

2 5 5 

2 5 5 

2 5 5 



most dialects 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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other forms of oral discussion, 
reports, and freely developed 
speeches for public discussion. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3.08.36 Helping children diagnose 














their own language problems . 


1 


4 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.08.37 Language development of 














children in terms of vocabulary 
and syntax. 


1 


5 


6 








3.08.38 Significant features of 














children's regional and social 
dialects • 


1 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.08.39 Source and development of 














English vocabulary, including 
historical changes in pronuncia- 
tion and meaning. 




2 


4 








3.08.40 Oral discussion techniques. 


1 


3 


6 








3.08.41 Regional dialects, social 














levels, and functional varieties 
of English: geographical dif- 

ferences, standard, non-standard 
dialects, formal -informal . 


2 


4 


6 


2 


4 


4 


3.08.42 Significance of lainguage in 














the child *s personal, social, 
academic, and economic develop- 














ment • 


1 


4 


6 


2 


3 


5 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.08.43 Methods and procedures for 
teaching a "standard” English 
dialect (social level of usage) 
as an alternative dialect. 

3.08.44 Relationships between 
language development and person- 
al development « 

3.08.45 Respect for the power of 
language--its ability to com- 
municate; to inform, persuade, 
or entertain. 



3.08.46 Respect for skillful use of 
language — both technical pro- 
ficiency and emotional effect --in 
an individual or through a 
medium . 

3.08.47 Understanding of the 
cultural implications of languag^ 
and language usage and its 
effect on individual children. 

3.08.48 Respect and encouragement 
for developing maturity in 
children's language, including 
an occasional misuse of a new 
word, inflection, or structure. 

3.08.49 Respect for language dif- 
f erences--historical , regional, 
social, and functional. 
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3.09 



Performance Specifications - -Reading 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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c+ OD 
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3.09.01 Definitions and descrip- 
tions of the reading process . 

3.09.02 Attitudes, knowledge, and 
skills pupils need before direct 
reading instruction can begin. 

3.09.03 Identification and recogni- 
tion skills. 

3.09.Q4 Literal, interpretive, and 
critical comprehension. 

3.09.05 Work-study skills. 

3.09.06 Oral reading skills. 

3.09.07 Rate adjustment. 

3.09.08 Research on reading habits 
and tastes of children and 
adults . 

3.09.09 Social behaviors and academ 
ic achievement. 

3.09.10 Relationship between 
learning and culture. 



3.09.11 Psychological characteristics 
of the child and their relation- 
ship to reading (intellectual, 
emotional, and social). 
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Character j,s tic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



■ 

3.09.12 Physiological characteris- 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


tics of the child and their 
relationship to reading o 


1 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.09.13 Historical background of 
reading instruction (periods of 
reading instruction and their 
relationship to present 
practices) . j 

S 


1 


2 


6 




1 


3 


3.09.14 Characteristics and pur- 
poses of contemporary reading 
programs . 


1 


2 


6 


1 


2 


2 


3.09.15 Preparation of reading 

objectives in behavioral terms. 




3 


6 




2 


3 


3.09.16 Instructional cycle 

(diagnosing, planning, instruc- 
ting, evaluating). 


1 


4 


6 


1 


3 


5 


3.09.17 Techniques to plan and 

execute directed reading lessons 
in simulated and clinical situa- 
tions with individuals and groupj 


r ^ 


3 


6 


1 


3 


3 


3.09.18 Techniques to evaluate 
individual and group progress 
using formal and informal tech- 
niques . 




4 


6 




2 


3 


3.09.19 Techniques to evaluate the 
instructional sequence. 




4 


6 


1 

ii 


2 


5 


3.09.20 Scope and sequence of the 
total reading program (ages 3-12) 




2 


6 


II 


1 2 


5 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.09.21 Developing meaningful situ- 
ations which aid the child in 
thinking, feeling, speax.ing, 
and writing precisely and 
sensitively . 

3.09.22 Openness and receptiveness 
to new ideas . 

3.09.23 Respect and appreciation 
for the role of the language 
arts in the development of 
effective communication and 
human relations . 

3.09.24 Sensitivity to the needs, 
interests, and capabilities of 
individual students. 

3.09.25 Creating a classroom 
climate free from pressure and 
from inhibition and fear. 

3.09.26 Correlation of the contents 

and skills of listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing with 
one another and with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. ! 

3.09.27 Fostering creativity in thd 

language usage of children. : 

3.09.28 Helping children to become 
open, responsive individuals and 
helping them to respond critical; 
ly and constructively to one 
another . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



3.09.29 Oral reading with expres- 
sion and clarity. 

3.09.30 Skill in reading and story 
telling. 



Cognitive Affective 




3.10 



Perforinanc 0 Sp 0 cxf xcations — Literature 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



3.10.01 critical approaches to 

literature: historical, bio- 

graphical, and formal analysis. 

3.10.02 Basic literary concepts, 
such as genre, point of view, 
structure, style, theme. 

3.10.03 Basic elements of imagina- 
tive writing, such as imagery, 
symbolism, allegory, figurative 
language, and irony. 

3.10.04 Role of literature in this 
and other cultures. 

3.10.05 Critical standards by whic 
to judge the value of works of 
literature . 

3.10.06 Independent formulation of 
an interpretation of an autho: ’ 
meaning . 

3.10.07 Aesthetic response to 

literature: recognition of the 

power of literary art. 

3.10.08 Appreciation of literatu 
as a field worthy of study. 
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Teacher 
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Characteristic 



Level, of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.10.09 Appreciation of literature 
as worthy of being a lifetime 
leisure pursuit , 
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3.10.10 Recognitior and apprecia- 
tion of literature as; aiding an i 
individual in his understanding 
of both himsei.f and his fellow 
man . 

3.10.11 Recognition and apprecia- 
tion of literature as stimula- 
ting an individual is growth in 
understanding n sensit i.vi ty , and 
compassi on . 

3.10.12 Literature^ both tradition- 
al and contemporary, which is 
most appropriate for specific 
individuals and groups in 
elementary schools including 
poetry, folklore,, biography, 
fanciful fiction, realistic 
fiction 3 and informational 
literature o 

3.10.13 Relationship of literature | 
to other subject-matter areas, ^ 
especially social studies and 
science . 

3.10.14 Complementary relationship 
between literature and the 
instructional, reading program. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.10.15 Relationships between 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


["specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


1 Specialist 


literature and children’s 
creative oral and written expres- 
sion. 




3 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3.10.16 Role that literature can 
play in enriching the lives of 
children. 


2 


3 


5 


1 


4 


4 


3.10.17 Teaching methodologies and 
techniques for using literature 
in the school program. 


1 


3 


6 








3.10.18 Repertoire of stories for 
telling . 


1 


5 


5 


I 

2 


1 

3 


3 


3.10.19 Aids to selection of books 
appropriate for use with 
children such as reviews in 
professional journals, reviews 
in popular magazines, reviews in 
newspapers, and various biblio- 
graphies of children’s books. 


1 


4 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3.10.20 Criteria for the selection 
of literature for various pur- 
poses and for specific individ- 
uals and groups in elementary 
schools considering content of 
the literature, illustrations 
accompanying the literature, and 
format of the book. 


1 


4 


6 


1 


4 


4 
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Characteristic 


Level of Development 




Cognitive 


Affective 


3.10o21 Evaluation and selection of 
literature appropriate for 


Teaching 

Ass.istant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 

1 


Specialist 


various purposes and. for specific 
individuals and groups in 
elementary schools o 


1 


3 


6 


1 


4 


4 


3 .10 .22 Evaluation and selection of 














children’s bocks by considering 
factors other than content o 


2 


4 


6 








3.10.23 Select.ion of literature 














appropriate to the instructional 
reading program. 


1 


4 


6 








3.10.24 Reading aloud, loth accurate 














ly and express i'vely so that 
children ''s enjoyment of the 
literature will be optimal. 


5 


5 


5 








3.10.25 Dramatization of l,iterature 














so that the world of lite.ratu.re 
may come alive for c-hi.ld.ren 
through their direct participa.- 
tion o 


1 


5 


5 


1 


3 


3 


3.10.26 Choral speaking activities 














which will help to develop the 
children ’ s s ens,i t ivi ty to 
beautiful thought, word, and 
tone . 


! 

1 

1 


5 


5 


1 


3 


3 


3.10.27 Use of < ariou.s art media 














which can help children inter- 
pret their experiences v/ith 
literature. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.10.28 Teaching plans which pro- 
vide varied and enjoyable 
experiences with literature so 
that children will gain both 
enjoyment and knowledge there- 
from. 

3.10.29 A positive attitude toward 
literature for children as 
worthy of being a field of 
continuing interest and study. 

3.10.30 Recognition and apprecia- 
tion that literature can and 
should be a prevailing force in 
the humanization of young people; 
that it may aid children in 
understanding themselves, other 
human beings, and their environ- 
ment . 

3.10.31 Enthusiasm for literature 
in all activities in which it is 
a part . 

3.10.32 Developing meaningful situ- 
ations which aid the child in 
thinking, feeling, speaking, 

and writing precisely and 
sensitively . 

3.10.33 Openness and receptiveness 
to new ideas . 



3.10.34 Respect and appreciation foa: 
the role of the language arts in 
the development of effective com 
munication and human relations. 
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3.11 



Performance Specifications - "Composition 



Characteristics 



Level of Development 



3.11.01 Role of the written word in 
human communication. 

3.11.02 Role of a particular type 
of media in the communication of 
a message, e.g., the difference 
between choosing a film or a 
record for the communication of 
a specific message. 

3.11.03 Different forms of written 
expression, letters, essays, 
poetry, novels, short stories, 
etc. 

3.11.04 Conventions associated with 
the writing act, namely writing, 
spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization . 

3.11.05 Structure of the written 
word and its relation to the 
development of words, sentences, 
paragraphs, etc. 

3.11.06 A sizeable vocabulary back- 
ground. 

3.11.07 Resource and reference 
materials helpful in the writing 
process, the dictionary, 
thesaurus, style manuals, etc. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.11.08 The composing process as a 
combination of technical, 
emotional, and mental operations 

3.11.09 Development of logical 
structures as an essential part 
of any composition, e.g., the 
incorporation of such concepts 
as a central idea, a theme, a 
thesis, a topic sentence, as 
guidelines in framing a logical, 
understandable written work. 

3.11.10 Appropriate forms for 
specific purposes in writing, 
exposition, description, narra- 
tive, research paper, etc. 

3.11.11 Techniques to evaluate the 
written word in terms of 
audience, author, and purpose 
determining such aspects of 
writing as the use of propaganda 
bias, emotional appeal, general! 
zation, satire, semantic 
differences, etc. 

3.11.12 Editorial techniques used 
to critically read and respond 
to written works. 

3.11.13 Classical rhetorics and 
their relation to modern 
rhetorics . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.11.14 Analyzing, comparing, and 
choosing from a general body of 
knowledge relevant facts and 
ideas . 

3.11.15 Organizing ideas into a 
logical structure and an under- 
standable whole. 

3.11.16 Criticizing and refining 
ideas written for the purpose of 
clarity, emphasis, and increased 
under standability . 

3.11.17 Applying the techniques of 
problem solving --defining a 
problem, assessing a situation, 
using judgment in selecting 
ideas --to the composing process. 



3.11.18 Techniques to evaluate com- 
positions to determine such 
characteristics of good writing 
as substantial and relevant con- 
tent, organization, clarity, 
appropriateness of tone, and 
accuracy in mechanics and usage 

3.11.19 Techniques to evaluate, in 
detail, the strengths and weak- 
nesses of written expression anc 
communicating this analysis 
effectively . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.11.20 Recognition of the role of 
the written word in society and 
the responsibility of each in 
keeping with that role. 

3.11.21 Realization of the impor- 
tance of effective communication 
in the area of human relations . 

3.11.22 A balanced attitude in 
terms of the need for novelty 
in expression as well as the 
need for convention. 

3.11.23 Recognition of the impor- 
tance of a classroom climate 
that is conducive to creative 
work --one that is rich in idea- 
giving , thought -provoking 
objects and events, as well as 
receptive in the sense that the 
pupil is respected and experi- 
ences a sense of belonging and 
worth o 

3.11.24 An attitude of acceptance 
for each individual for his 
individuality 3 for what he has 
to say, and for the manner in 
which he expresses himself. 

3.11.25 An attitude that recognizes 
the worth of each individual anc 
is reflected in a willingness tc 
help each to develop according 
to his ability, achievement, anc 
desire . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.11 .26 Developing meaningful sit- 
uations which aid the child in 
thinking, feeling, speaking, 
and writing precisely and 
sensitively. 

3.11.27 Openness and receptiveness 
to new ideas . 

3.11.28 Respect and appreciation 
for the role of the language 
arts in the development of 
effective communication and 
human relations . 

3.11.29 Sensitivity to the needs, 
interests, and capabilities of 
individual pupils. 

3.11.30 Preparation for pupil 
writing by focusing on pupil’s 
thoughts and feelings (having 
something to say), and a real 
or imagined audience. 

3.11.31 Conduct lessons that focus 
on developing maturity of expres 
sion (sentence -combining, trans- 
formations, abstractions, 
precise vocabulary). 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



3.11.32 Conventions of formal 

speaking and writing situations 
emphasizing that the convention; 
of things like formal debate, 
after-dinner speeches, and 
punctuation are more or less 
rigid expectations (not absolut 
"rules”) of the language. 



morphemes; inflectional 
suffixes; derivational affixes; 
parts of speech (form classes): 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs, function words. 

3.11.34 Syntax: basic sentence 

patterns, transformations, and 
expressions . 

3.11.35 Fostering creativity in th< 
language usage of children. 

3.11.36 Helping children to become 
open, responsive individuals an( 
helping them to respond critica. 
ly and constructively to one 
another . 

3.11.37 Creating a classroom 
climate free from pressure and 
from inhibition and fear. 

3.11.38 Correlation of the content 
and skills of listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing with 
one another and with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.11.39 Respect for one's own 
abilities and limits in oral 
and written expression. 

3.11.40 Tolerance for individual 
language differences in pupils. 

3.11.41 Language acquisition: 
general developmental patterns 
as well as vocabulary and syn- 
tactic norms for various levels 
(for oral and written modes). 

3.11.42 Methods and procedures for 
developing effective written 
expression, including the con- 
ventic ns of punctuation and 
spell: iig . 

3.11.43 Grammatical systems, 

3.11.44 Linguistic approaches to 
language . 

3.11.45 Semantics; symbolic natur< 
of language, denotation and con 
notation, the use of propaganda,! 
bias, emotional appeal, 
generalization, satire, etc. 

3.11.46 Linguistic analysis. 

3.11.47 Grammatical analysis. 
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3.12 



Performance Specifications — Drama 



Char act eristi c 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.12.01 Components of plot: expo- 




sition, initial incident, I 

rising action, falling action, I 
overall plot development. 

3.12.02 Characterization: methods 

of characterization, motiva- 
tion of action, types of con- 
vincing characterization a 

3.12.03 Concepts of dialogue 
action and situation. 

3.12.04 Types of dramas comedy, 
tragedy, farce, romantic drama, 
fantasy, melodrama, comedy of 
manners, sentimental comedy, I 
social drama. 

3.12.05 Styles of drama: realism 

and naturalism, romanticism, 
symbolism, expressionism, 
allegory. 

3.12.06 Other forms of drama: one 

act plays, musical plays, 
symphonic dramas, folk plays, 
epic theatre. 

3.12.07 Beginnings of drama through 

the Renaissance: beginnings in 

Egypt, Greek drama, Roman 
theatre. Medieval drama, effectj 
of the Renaissance. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



3.12.08 Drama from 1600 to present: 
in England, on the Continent, in 
Asia . 

3.12.09 Drama in the United States: 
colonial America, nineteenth 
century, twentieth century. 

3 0 12. 10 Shakespeare, the playwright 

3.12.11 Shakespearean plays: stru 

ture, characters, language, 
chronology of the plays, stage 
craft o 

3.12.12 Recent developments in mo- 
tion pictures: the wide screen, 

internationalization, movies on 
television, special categories 
of films, organizations repre- 
senting the film industry. 

3.12.13 The art of film making: the 

key people, work behind the 
scenes, the film itself, general 
production procedures. 

3.12.14 Motion picture acting: 
technical limitations, general 
acting procedures . 

3.12.15 Film pedagogy: sources of 

information about movies, seeing 
films in school, objectives of 
movie study. 



3.12.16 Radio 
of radio . 



techniques, history 
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Characteristic Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 




o 
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Char acteristic 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



3.12.25 Pre-rehearsal activities: P h 



choosing a play^ securing the r+ vQ 



U) H 



in (D 
H* P 
in o 

r+ P 




production rights, planning the— 
production, making the prompt- 
book, casting the play. 

3.12.26 Rehearsing: reading, 

blocking, polishing, crew, 
working, and dress rehears- 
als . 

3.12.27 Scenic design; stage 
terminology, the evolution of 
scenic design, contemporary 
scenic design. 

3.12.28 Procedures in scenic design;: 
basic principles, model settings 
the use of color, set back- 
grounds, scene shifting, sum- 
mary of procedures. 

3.12.29 Stage lighting; lighting 
terminology, necessary equip- 
ment, special equipment, plan- 
ning the lighting, regulating 
the lights. 

3.12.30 Costume; effective costum- 
ing, costume design, obtaining 
the costumes, care of costumes. 

3.12.31 Make-up: the make-up kit, 

make-up principles and proce- 
dures, special make-up 



problems 



3 
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Characteristic 



Lc>vel of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.12.32 Dramatic criticism: 
evaluating a play, appraising 
school productions . 

3.12.33 Acceptance of self and 
others through participation 
in play production. 

3.12.34 Recognition of drama as an 
excellent medium for the re- 
lease of emotions. 

3.12.35 Expression of fantasy 
through the controlled medium 
of dramatic art. 

3.12.36 Appreciation of the fact 
that good plays introduce 
viewers to places and people 
different from themselves, yet 
are universal enough for the 
viewer to find identification. 

3.12.37 Appreciation for the enrich 
ment of the lives of people who 
actively recreate in drama. 

3.12.38 Appreciation for the know- 
ledge gained about human behav- 
ior — man’s actions and reactions 
through drama. 



3.12.40 Appreciation of drama as a 
means of satisfying a need for 
adventure . 
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Char acteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.12.41 Creating a classroom 
climate free from pressure and 
from inhibition and fear. 

3.12.42 Developing meaningful situ- 
ations which aid the child in 
thinking, feeling, speaking, 
and writing precisely and 
sensitively . 

3.12.43 Openness and receptiveness 
to new ideas . 

3.12.44 Respect and appreciation 
for the role of the language 
arts in the development of 
effective communication and 
human relations . 

3.12.45 Sensitivity to the needs, 
interests, and capabilities of 
individual students . 
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Special! 



3.13 



Performance Specif xcations --Listening 



Characteristic Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



[■ 

3.13.01 Components of the listen- 
ing process and the variety of 
ways and levels in which people 


— — 1 

Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


j Teacher 


Specialist 


listen, e,g,. passively, 
appreciatively, attentively ^ 
analytically . 


2 


4 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3.13.02 Standards by which discus- 
sions and conversations are 
judged, responding appropriate- 
ly, discriminating between 
thoughts and ideas, clarifying, 
etc . 


2 


4 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3.13.03 The spoken word in terms 
of audience, speaker, and 
purpose o 


2 


5 


6 


2 


3 


4 


3.13.04 Interpretative listening 
activities such as the choral 
speaking of poetry, oral read- 
ing of literature, dramatiza- 
tion of plays, role playing, 
socio-dramc , creative dramatics. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3.13.05 Role of listening in the 
communication process. 


2 


3 


5 








3.13.06 Organizational patterns of 
speeches, reports, etc. 
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4 
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Characteristic Level of Development 


Cogni tive 


Affective 


3.13.07 The spoken word to deter- 
mine main ideas and supporting 
details, to determine whether 
ideas are supported by reasons, 
facts, examples, or illustra- 
tions and to decide whether the 
conclusion is clearly drawn., 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Special ist 


Teaching 

Assistant 
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H 


Specialist 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


4 


3.13.08 Propaganda devices-, faulty 
logic, loaded words-, appeals to 
emotion rather tnan reason, 
half truths, omissions and 
quoting out of context, and 
ability to evaluate their use 
in spoken language. 


1 

i 

2 




6 


2 


4 
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3.13.09 Appreciation of the arts 
through effective listeningo 


2 


3 


5 


2 


3 


3 


3.13.10 The interaction process 
and its relation to effective 
listening . 


2 


4 


6 


2 


5 


5 


3.13.11 Barriers to effective 

listening and the communication 
that occurs without the s^ >ken 
word (non-verbal communication 
below surface messages, etc^o 


2 


4 


6 


2 


3 


3 


3.13.12 Statements received from 
various audio sources in order 
to make inferences or raise 
questions consistent with the 
informational content supplied 
by these sources o 


2 


4 


6 


2 


3 


3 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 




3.13.13 Analyzing, comparing, and 
synthesizing the meaning of the 
spoken woi d. 

3.13.14 Organizing spoken messages 
into logical struct .res and 
understandable wholes • 

3.13.15 Criticizing and refining 
words spoken for the purpose of 
clarity, emphasis, and increased 
understandability . 

3.13.16 Techniques of problem 
solving to the speaking process: 
defining a problem, assessing a 
situation, using judgment in 
selecting ideas. 

3.13.17 The spoken word to deter- 
mine such characteristics as 
substantial and relevant 
content, organization, clarity, 
appropriateness of tone and 
usage . 

3.13.18 Analysis of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the spoken 
word and communicating this 
analysis ef fecti.vely . 

3.13.19 Recognition of the impor- 
tance of an accepting atmos- 
phere . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.13.20 Recognition of the value 
of listening attentively. 

3.13.21 Acceptance of the impor- 
tance of having purposes for 
listening and reasons for asking 
questions when necessary. 

3.13.22 Willingness to talk over 
what has been heard and to 
repeat important points covered 
in order to insure accuracy of 
listening . 

3.13.23 Viewing listening as an 
essential tool of learning --one 
that can bring much knowledge 
if used to the fullest advantage 

3.13.24 Value for the individual 
and willingness to listen to 
what others have to say. 

3.13.25 Openness and receptiveness 
to the presentation of ideas. 

3.13.26 Developing meaningful 
situations which aid the child 
in thinking, feeling, speaking, 
and writing precisely and 
sensitively. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.13.27 Respect and appreciation 
for the role of the language 
arts in the development of 
effective communication and 
human relations . 

3.13.28 Sensitivity to the needs, 
interests, and capabilities of 
individual students. 

3.13.29 Creating a classroom 
climate free from pressure and 
from inhibition and fear . 

3.13.30 Correlation of the contents 
and skills of listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing with 
one another and with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. 

3.13.31 Helping children to become 
open, responsive individuals and 
helping them to respond critical- 
ly and constructively to one 
another . 

3.13.32 Semantics: symbolic nature 

of language, denotation and con- 
notation, the use of propaganda, 
bias, emotional appeal, general- 
ization, satire, etc. 
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3.14 



Performance Specif ications “--Mathematics 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3 0 14. 01 Sets of whole numbers, 
integers, rational numbers, and 
real numbers, and relations and 
operations for each set. 

3.14.02 Historical development of 
systems of numeration. 



3.14.03 Algorithms for the sets of 
whole numbers, integers, ration-- 
al numbers , and real numbers 
and the rationale for each, 

3.14.04 Whole numbers, the system 
of integers (as an example of 
an integral domain), rational 
numbers , and real numbers as 
mathematical systems and the 
properties of each system, 

3.14.05 Physical interpretations 
of the operations and algorithms 
for the whole numbers, integers 
rational numbers , and real 
numbers , 

3, 14 o 06 Basic ideas of number 
theory, 

3,14.07 Distinction between number 
and numeral. 
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3,14,08 Numeration systems in base 
two, base five, and base twelve. 



Char acteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3 0 14. 09 Materials and devices 
which can be used by children 
in studying whole numbers, 
integers , rational numbers , and 
real numbers and their relations 
and operations . 

3.14.10 Development stages through 
which children pass in coming 
to an understanding of numbers. 

3. 14 oil Methods of presenting, 

explaining, and rationalizing 
algorithms for the whole num- 
bers, integers, rational num- 
bers , and real numbers and 
computational procedures invol- 
ved in number theory o 

3,14.12 Curricular materials in 

mathematics for the elementary 
school . 



3.14.13 Computation skills with 
whole numbers , integers , ration- 
al numbers, and real numbers. 

3.14.14 Techniques in recognizing 
and eliciting from children 
reasoning processes about whole 
numbers, number theory, integer^ 
rational numbers , real numbers , 
and geometric entities and 
operations . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.14,15 



examples which communxcate the 
nature of geometric entities 
and the operations which may be 
performed on them. 

3.14.16 Techniques for devising ar 
presenting abstract and physxca 
examples which communicate the 
nature of whole numbers , inte- 
gers , rational numbers , real 
numbers , and the rationale of 
their related algorithms, 

3.14.17 Basxc facts and defini- 
tions of plane and solid 
geometry o 

3.14.18 Inductive and deductive 
development of basic facts and 
definitions of plane geometry. 

3.14.19 Historical development of 
geometry, 

3.14.20 Elementary compass and 
straight edge constructicns . 

3.14.21 Geometrical manipulations, 

3.14.22 Techniques for using a 
variety of computing devices 
(ancient and modern) to clarify 
algorithms and the solution of 
problems , to provide motivatioi 
and to illustrate the histori- 
cal development of computing 
machines , 
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Char ac teristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.14o23 Basic ideas of measurement 
including standard units of 
measure, their history, and the 
arbitrary nature of units o 

3.14*24 Techniques for developing 
concepts of measurement in the 
classroom. 




3.15 



Performance Specif ications --Science 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.15.01 Conceptual framework of 
science . 

3.15.02 History of science. 

* 

3.15.03 Methods of scientific 
inquiry , 

3.15.04 Interrelationships of the 
three branches of science- -bio- 
logical, physical, and earth. 

3.15.05 Basic content of the bio- 
logical sciences including 
kinds of organisms, functioning 
of organisms, growth and devel- 
opment of organisms 5 and inter- 
relationships of organisms and 
environment • 

3.15.06 Basic content of the 
physical sciences including 
measurement and experimental 
errors, kinematics in one and 
two dimensions, dynamics of a 
particle, conservation principles, 
structure of matter, origins of 
the atomic theory, descriptive 
chemistry, heat phenomena, 
waves, electric and magnetic 
fields, chemical bonding, chemi- 
cal reactions', and nuclear energy. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.15.07 Basic content of the earth 
sciences including the origin 
of the earth, the origin and 
distribution of continents and 
oceans , geochronology aind the 
history of the earth, origin anc 
distribution of the elements, 
sources of the earth's energy, 
origin of the earth’s atmosphere 
evolution of life on earth, and 
economic utilization of earth 
materials . 

3.15.08 Contributions of science 
to society. 

3.15.09 Philosophy of science o 

3.15.10 Purposes for teaching 
science in the elementary 
school o 

3.15.11 Nature of learning. 

3.15.12 Patterns of human growth 
and development . 



3.15.13 Methods and materials 
appropriate for teaching science 
to children. 

3.15.14 Techniques for evaluating 
instructional procedures and 
pupil progress in science. 

3.15.15 Resources available for the 
elementary school science 
program. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.15.16 Curricular programs for 
elementary school science. 

3.15.17 Current research related 
to elementary school science. 

3.15.18 Innovative programs and 
practices in elementary school 
science . 

3.15.19 Techniques for designing, 
conducting, and evaluating 
innovative projects in elemen- 
tary school science. 

3.15.20 Selection of science equip 
ment, teaching facilities, and 
instructional materials. 

3.15.21 Use of science equipment 
and supporting instructional 
materials . 

3.15.22 Techniques for conducting 
field studies. 

3.15.23 Identifying and evaluating 
instructional objectives. 

3.15.24 Techniques for conducting 
demonstration lessons. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.15.26 Appreciation for the 
methods of scientific inquiry. 

3.15.27 Enthusiasm for stimulating 
and maintaining children's 
curiosity about their environ- 
ment . 

3.15.28 Desire to promote divergent] 
and creative thinking . 

3.15.29 Willingness to practice a 
scientific attitude in class- 
room activities. 

3.15.30 Enthusiasm for open-ended 
activities . 

3.15.31 Acceptance of a child's 
changing view of his physical 
world. 

3.15.32 Willingness to have child- 
ren assume an active role in 
learning experiences. 

3.15.33 Enthusiasm for translating 
research findings into class- 
room practices. 

3.15.34 Appreciation of the need 
for educational research and 
innovative programs in elemen- 
tary school science. 
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Performance Specif icat ions --Art 



Characteristic Level of Dev elopment 



Cognitive Affective 





Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


3.16.01 creative art experiences. 




2 


4 




3 


5 


3.16.02 Personal expression 
through various art media. 




2 


5 




3 


5 


3.16.03 Criteria for making 

aesthetic judgments and evalua- 
tion . 




3 


6 




3 


5 


3.16.04 Relationship of art to the 
development of society. 




2 


4 




2 


4 


3.16.05 Art history in a social, 
political, and humanistic 
context . 




2 


4 




2 


4 


3.16.06 Personal aesthetic stand- 
ards applied to the individual's 
environment . 




3 


6 




3 


5 


3.16.07 Individual participation 
in artistic enterprises. 




3 


4 




3 


4 


3.16.08 Responsibility for the 
development and support of 
community art activities . 




3 


3 




4 


5 


3.16.09 Responsibility for improv- 
ing the visual environment . 




2 


3 


1 


4 


4 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


3.16.10 Receptivity to new and old 
experiences , 




2 


3 


3 


4 


5 


3.16.11 Provide experiences 
appropriate to the pupil’s 
abilities . 


1 


3 






3 


4 


3.16.12 Aesthetic values. 




2 


4 




4 


5 


3.16.13 Diagnosis of children’s 

behavior resulting in appropri- 
ate learning experiences. 




4 


4 




3 


3 


3.16.14 Acceptance of a certain 
amount of pupil vagueness, 
indecision, and uncertainty. 




2 


4 




3 


4 


3.16.15 Development of appropriate 
pupil art experiences. 




3 


5 




2 


4 


3.16.16 Scope and sequence of the 
art curriculum and its relation- 
ship to the total school progran 




2 


6 




2 


3 


3.16.17 Specialization in at least 
one art media. 






6 






5 


3.16.18 Pupil and materials and 
their uses. 


1 


3 


4 


2 


2 


3 


3.16.19 Classroom organization 
procedures . 


2 


3 
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2 


2 


3 
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3.17 Performance Specif ications ---Music 



Characteristic Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 





■ ^ ' "1 

Teaching 

Assistaint 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


3.17.01 Rhythm as a basic element 
in music including time, meter, 
and tempo as intrinsic parts. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.17.02 Melody as a series of tones 
with tonality organized within 
the traditional scale and using 
the basic texture typings . 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.17.03 Harmony as derived from the 
almost simultaneous sounding of 
two or more tones including form, 
expression, coloring, and 
balance . 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.17.04 Response aind value for 
music as an integral part of 
the better life. 


2 


4 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.17.05 Notational symbols and 

graphic representations used to 
designate pitch, rhythm, tempo, 
style, dynamics, tonality, form, 
etc . 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.17.06 Application and interpreta- 
tion of the notational systems . 




3 


6 




3 


5 


3.17.07 A value system for musical 
notational systems to properly 
communicate the artist's (com- 
poser's, arranger’s) intentions. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3,17.08 Major music periods, com- 
posers, styles, dance and 
literature attachments, 
religious significance, commer 
cial use, etc. 



3.17.09 Musical skill and value 
for music as a real interper- 
sonal part of our lives with 
tradition as part of its 
heritage • 



3.17.10 A value system in music 

incorporating learned criteria 
dependent on aesthetic develop 
ment of the individual. 



3,17.11 Techniques to evaluate 
musical performance on the 
basis of the technical and 
mechanical skills involved. 



3,17.12 An attitude toward music 
that will allow appreciation 
music for its intrinsic values. 



3.17.13 Understanding and applic 
tion of the basic principles 
involved in voice production, 
keyboard, wind, string, and 
percussion instruments. 



3.17.14 Ability to perform voca 
and instrumentally in music. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.17.15 An attitude of real 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


appreciation for musical per- 
formance and the skill demon- 
strated by the performer. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.17.16 Specifics of music that 
evoke physical and emotional 
response . 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.17.17 An attitude of receptive- 
ness and value for music and 
musical representations demon- 
strated by physical and emoticn- 
al response. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3.17.18 The constructs of music 

and of musical interpretation. 




3 


6 




4 


5 


3.17.19 Skills and attitudes 

needed to involve oneself in 
the creation, improvisation, 
and interpretation of music. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


5 


5 


3.17.20 Experiences in musical 

performance to establish value 
criteria and to be generally 
knowledgeable of musical history 
and structure. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


5 


5 


3.17.21 The various music-produc- 
ing instruments (including 
human voice) and the tonal colo 
and quality of each in concert 
or solo . 


i 

2 


3 


6 


2 


4 


5 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



3.17.22 Techniques to evaluate 
and use criteria for judging 
musical performance. 
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3.18 



Performance Specif ications --Health 



Characteristic Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.18.01 Major body parts and 
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functions (organs, systems, etc.) 


. 2 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.02 Human embryology. 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.03 Components that exert 














influence on growth and devel- 
opment (biological inheritance, 
mental traits, cultural inherit- 
ance) . 


2 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.04 Basic principles of health- 














ful living affecting individual, 
community, and national as well 
as international concern. 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.05 Current data relating to 














health problems and their 
solution 0 




3 


6 








3.18.06 Emerging health problems 














of society exhibited in natural 
or emergency situations. 




2 


4 








3,18.07 Human and environmental 














causal factors related to 
accident occL'.,rr3nce and measures 
of accident prevention o 


3 


6 


6 


2 


2 
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3.18.08 Emergency techniques and 














procedures for spontaneous 
application when needed. 
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3 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.18.09 Recognition of health 
hazards and anticipation of 
accidents . 

3.18.10 Communicable diseases, 
manner of transmission, process 
of control, prevention technique 
and treatments . 

3.18.11 Nature of disease trans- 
mission, germ theory, and 
available immunizations. 

3.23.12 The nature of illness with 
its inherent physical and 
emotional complexities . 

3.18.13 Environmental factors whic] 
intensify conditions for the 
spread of disease and which 
deter disease dispersion. 

3.18.14 Venereal disease, trans- 



3.18.15 Health habits which afford 
protection from disease. 

3.18.16 Scientific research con- 
tributing toward disease con- 
trol . 

3.18.17 Diseases due to body 
dysfunction . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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disease through observation of 
behavior and appearances • 


2 
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6 








3.18 »19 Causal factors in deviant 
behaviors . 


2 


4 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.20 Relationship between man, 
di'" ase, and environment. 


2 


4 


6 


3 


3 


1 ^ 


3.18.21 Societal functions of the 
family unit in perpetuation of 
life and maturation of its 
young . 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.22 Male and femaxe reproductio 
systems and interrelationships 
during conception and reproduc- 
tion . 


4 


4 


4 








3.18.23 Masculine and feminine 

social roles and sex identifica- 
tion as influenced by cultural 
expectancies and social strata. 


3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.24 Similarities and difference 
in development of male and femal 
from infancy to adulthood. 


*6 

T ^ 
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3.18.25 Cultural influence on 

dating, mate selection, family 
interaction, and parenthood. 




4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.26 Factors influencing the 

development of personality and 
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3 



methods of personality improve- 



ment ^ 
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Chara.cteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.18.27 The sex drive: its 

influence, purpose, appropriate 
expression, and problems related 
to its controls 

3.18.28 problems inherent in social 
relationships with emphasis upon 
boy -girl relationships. 

3.18 o29 Normal and abnormal pat- 
terns of psycho -sexual develop- 
ment and behaviors . 

3.18.30 Conflicting viewpoints 
toward controversial health 
topics inherent in societal 
structures . 
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3.18.31 Substances that modify mooc 
and behavior with habit -forming 
or addictive potential. 

3.18.32 Understanding of self- 
behavior and the factors contri- 
buting to value concepts, 
family interrelationships, and 
sexuality , 

3.18.33 Proper selection and use 
of food, its importance to the 
maintenance of health, and 
psychological and social factors 
in eating patterns. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.18,34 Basic components of 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual fitness « 


3 


4 


6 








3.18.35 Relationship between good 
health habits and effectiveness 
of the individual , 


3 


4 


6 








3.18.36 Criteria for sound health 
decisions . 


3 


5 


6 








3.18.37 Concept formation during 
sequential growth steps. 




4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.38 Sequential patterns of 
growth development for the 
elementary aged child in physi- 
cal, mental, social, and 
emotional patterns . 




4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.39 Translation of health 

information into pupil vernacu- 
lar and meaningful experiences. 


5 


5 


5 








3,18.40 Principles of group dynamic; 
and interaction. 


3 


3 


6 


3 


3 


3 


3.18.41 Somatotypes and potential- 
ities in physical endeavors. 




4 


4 








3.18.42 Psychology of the normal 
and exceptional child. 


3 


4 


4 








3.18.43 Counseling and guidance 
techniques for the elementary 
child . 


3 


6 


6 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



3.18.44 Sociograms, interpretatxonj 
of findings, and practical 
application of results • 

3.18 o45 Needs, interests, and con- 
cerns inherent in the pupil's 
composition which affect the 
learning process. 

3.18.46 Emotional behaviors and 
social implications which evolv 
within the peer group o 

3.18.47 Postural defects and their 
correction . 

3.18.48 Motivation of pupils towax 
self -appraisal , acceptance, anc 
improvement , 

3.18.49 Essentials for the school 
health program involved in pre- 
vention and protection of 
individuals, as well as service 
for immediate health needs. 

3.18.50 Essentials for community 
health programs at both local 
and international levels. 

3.18.51 Methods for favorably 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive 



3.18.52 Personnel requirements, 
facilities- operating costs, an 
effective methods of acquisition 
of the essentials for a success- 
ful health program for the 
school and community o 

3.18.53 Contributions of official, 
professional , voluntary health 
agencxes, and community agencies 
to a total health program and 
means of working cooperatively 
with the various agencies to 
accomplish desired goals. 

3.18.54 Professional career oppor- 
tunities in health areas and 
related fields, educational 
requirements and qualifications, 
and ensuing responsibilities. 

3.18.55 Means and media to use as 
vehicles for accomplishing the 
objectives of health programs. 



3.18.56 Cooperative means for work- 
ing with members of the school 
staff, parents, children, and 
the aggregate community toward 
establishing a healthful environ 
ment and providing health 
services for the pupils. 

3.18.57 Emergency techniques and 
procedures in care of injured 
and ill pupils. 
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Characteristic 



Le^;el of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



3.18.58 Efficient techniques of 

maintaining accumulative health 
records of individual pupils o 
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3.18.59 Curriculum construction 
adapted to the needs, interests,! 
and abilities of the childreno 

3.18.60 Accident prevention tech- 
niques, teachings, and prac- 
tices for the classroom, play- 
ground, gymnasium, bathrooms, 
laboratories, and routes to and 
from school. 

3.18.61 Emotional factors within 
the child or group which con- 
tribute to risk-taking or 
effect intelligent reasoning and 
actions . 

3.18.62 Methods which promote 
attitudes within the child of 
personal responsibility for 
safety and awareness of hazards 
in his personal environment. 



3.18.63 Signs and symptoms of child 
hood diseases and disorders. 

3.18.64 Legal mechanisms involved 
with disease control and 
implications for voter education 
as a vehicle to accomplish 
desired goals. 
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Level of Development. 
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child health and important 
points of obserrrat ion for 
detection, of dev,iatic*^s in 
appearance and beha" ioro 

3.18.66 Factors contributing to 

maintenance of equi.l it rium wi.th 
environment and. fa.cto.rs which 
disturb this equil.i.t.riumo 



3. 18 o 67 Varieties of tea.ch.i.na tech -i 
n;iques and aids i n t:r;an.smi t ting | 
knowledge through ■<»'isu.al and 
audi, t; o r y s en s e s » 

3.18.68 Screening devices and theirl 
ef f ectirveness ,> a.dmini.s t rati on . 
and u t i 1 i 2 at i on. o 



Disease control 5 nutrition p. 



3.18069 

denta.l. p :isu.alp and h 
programs of instruction and 
action recommended, for the edu ■ 
cat iona.l. communi t y «, 

3.18 070 Medical and psychological 
examinations p their value, and 
practical appl i cat .i on . 




3.18.71 Practices,, habits p and 
skills which contribute to 
decision-making in areas of 
personal health. 
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ERIC 



3.20 



Performance Specif icat ions --Philosophy 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 
Cognitive Affective 



3.20.01 Prescriptive and descrip- 
tive statements. 

3.20.02 Various philosophers' ide 
of the most important element in 
judging moral worth (Kant, 
Epictitus, Berthon, Dewey, etc.) 

3.20.03 Conclusions versus reason 



3.20.04 The complexity of moral 
life and the need to distinguis 
between descriptions and pre- 
scriptions, motives and conse- 
quences , means and ends , 
intrinsic and extrinsic goods, 
in judging the moral worth of 
an action. 

3.20.05 The terms "religion" and 
"god. " 

3.20.06 Strengths and weaknesses o: 
the various arguments for God's 
existence (ontological, casual, 
contingency, religious experi- 
ence, utility, miracles, teleol- 
ogical ) . 

3.20.07 Religious concepts and 
meanings (anthropomorphic and 
mystic approaches to conceptua 
ization of God). 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.20.08 Consequences, or lack 
thereof, of the belief of the 
existence of God. 

3.20.09 Problems posed by the 
actual existence and nature of 
objects around us which we 
"know” of through sight and 
touch. 

3.20.10 Principle proponents of 
the theory of representative 
realism, particularly as express: 
sed by John Locke. 

3.20.11 Berkeley’s own statement 
on idealism and his refutation 
of Locke’s position. 

3.20.12 The phenomenalistic posi- 
tion regarding the apprehension 
of reality (John Stuart Mill). 

3.20.13 Avenues by which we are 
enabled to know propositions 
to be true (sense experience, 
reason, authority, revelation, 
and faith ) . 

3.20.14 Defining characteristics 
of the word "know,” 

3.20.15 Basic tenets and implica- 
tions of Pragmatism, especially 
as set down by William James 
and John Dewey. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.20c 16 Logical empericism and 

related movements with parti- 
cular emphasis on Ao J« Ayer o 

3. 20c 17 The existentialist move- 
ment and an over ic ’ of some 
of its ramifications (J. Pc 
Sartre , Camus , etc . ) o 

3. 20c 18 The problem of substance 
and the problem, of universals 
(Plato, Aristotle, Locke) o 

3o20ol9 The problem of matter and 
life (mechanism and vitalism) o 

3o20o20 The relationship and dif- 
ference between mental and phy- 
sical events ( interactionism , 
psychological parallelism, 
epiphenomenalism, the double 
aspect theory, identity theory^ 
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3.20.21 Problems connected with 

the concepts of self, personal 
identity, and immo.tt all ty . 



3, 20c 22 The method philosophers 

use to dissect and clarify the 
exact meaning of the problems 
which they face (logic princi- 
ples and linguistic analysis). 

3.20.23 Perennial i.icr.os discussed 
by philosophers (truth, know- 
ledge, goodness, etc.) and why 
they are both perennial and 

important o III— 104 
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Specialist 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



3.20.24 The mxmber and the variety 
of alternative ways for answer- 
ing problems » 

3.20.25 Acceptance of the fact tha' 
philosophy neither offers any 
"final" answers nor claims the 
existence of such, 

3.20.26 Thoughts of the great 
thinkers with particular 
emphasis on the more recent 
ones . 

3.20.27 One's personal beliefs-- 
continual strengthening, ques- 
tioning, and renewing of one's 
basic convictions. 



3.20.28 Intelligent use of words a^ 
words, e«g,, the relationship 
of words in our language to 
the world in which language is 
used to describe it (semantics 

3.20.29 Understanding and defini- 
tion of words --theories of 
definition (ideational, behav- 
ioral, referential, usage), 

3.20.30 Meaningful sentences (imag 
inability, describability , 
truth conditions , "knowing 
what it's like," meaningless- 
ness outside a given context, 
category mistakes, self-contra 
dictoriness , untranslatable 
metaphors ) . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.20.31 Recognition of the reason- 
ing process being employed in 
a particular situation (deduc- 
tion, induction). 
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3.20.32 Classification of proposi- 
tions (a priori and a poster- 
iori proposition, and analytic 
and synthetic statements ) . 



4 



3.20.33 Isolation within a proposi- 
tion or an argument of the 
principles of logic--discern- 
ment of whether or not any 
principles have been violated 
(Aristotle's three laws of 
thought; Law of Identity, Law 
of Non-contradiction, Law of 
Excluded Middle ) . 
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Specialist 



3.21 



Performance Specif icat ions- -Religion 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.21.01 Each religion’s land of 
origin, its people and language ,| h- to 
culture, and its historical 
beginnings . 

3.21.02 The basic sacred writings 
of each religion o 

3.21.03 The life and teachings of 
known founders of a religion o 

3.21.04 Comparison of religions in 
common terms ; 

1. Cosmos--creation and nature 
of the world. 

2. Metaphysics --views of the 
supernatural . 

3. Man--position of man, and 
views each religion has of 
him. 

4. Man’s plight — causes of 
plight o 

5. Salvation — teachings for a 
meaningful life. 

6. Conduct --content of ethical 
living and relationship of 
conduct with rest of world 
view. 

7. Eschatology--fate after deal 

3.21.05 Understanding of the roads 
to knowledge and ability to 
validate each one. 
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o 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive 



3o21,06 Recognition of real 
knowledge s 

1. Statements of trutho 

2, Statements of faith, 

3o Statements of evidence to 

convince one of truth* 
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3,21,07 Understand and define words. 



3.21.08 Distinction between defin- 

ing characteristics and accom- 
panying characteristics, | 

3.21.09 Understanding of certain 
basic religious concepts such 
as anthropoviorphism and 
mysticism, 

3.21.10 Distinction between various 
meanings of the term ’’religion.” 



3, 21 oil Ability to view the study 
of religion objectively and 
scientifically . 



3.21.12 Recognition of human moti\^; 
behind "odd” beliefs of other 
religions , 

3.21.13 Religious objectivity. 

3.21.14 Appreciation for others’ 
beliefs, answers, or positions 
to philosophical questions. 




Affective 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 





3 .22 Performance Specifications - -Media 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.22.01 Media materials: project- 

ed, recorded, broadcasted, pro- 
grammed, displayed, printed 
materials, etc. (including care 
and storage of materials). 



3.22.02 Available media for 
instruction, bibliographic 
sources for printed and non- 
printed media materials, region- 
al resources, material catalogue^ 
such as the NICEM Directory of 
16 mm Educational Films , the 
NICEM Directory of 3^ mm Educa - 
tional Filmstrips , the Educa - 
tional Media Index, and the 
Children ' s Catalogue . 

3.22.03 Operating principles and 
conditions of use of convention ■■ 
al audio-visual equipment, tape 
recorders, language masters, 
record players, filmstrip pro- 
jectors, overhead and opaque 
projectors, previewers, etc. 

3.22.04 The role of the medium in 
the communication of a message, 
e.g., selection of the most 
appropriate medium or media to 
present a concept. 

3.22.05 Media terminology used to 
designate equipmenr, materials, 
techniques . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.22.06 Methods for organizing, 
utilizing, judging, studying, 
and criticizing media. 

3.22.07 Curriculum trends as relat- 
ed to the adaptation of educa- 
tional media and communication 
technology to certain aspects 
of instruction such as inductive 
learning strategies, self 
instruction, etc. 

3.22.08 Principles and generaliza- 
tions in psychology, learning 
theory, subject areas, etc., 
and their application to a range 
of teaching -learning situations 
related to the use of media. 

3.22.09 Rules of procedure and 
generalized methods in the 
selection, use, and adaptation 
of various media to specific 
situations . 

3.22.10 Analysis of elements in a 
communications medium, e.g., 
recognition of unstated assump- 
tions, bias, validity, etc. 

3.22.11 Adaptation, modification, 
and combination of various media 
to develop instructional 
sequences . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3. 22 *12 Construction and develop- 
ment of instructional materials 
which convey ideas, illustrate 
concepts, support instructional 
objectives, etc. 

3.22.13 The value of media and 
methods of use for given ins true 
tional purposes, e.g., the prep- 
aration of a unit of work 
incorporating instructional 
objectives, content, media, 
methods, and evaluation. 

3.22.14 Quantitative and qualita- 
tive Judgments about the extent 
to which material and methods 
satisfy instructional objectives 

3.22.15 The value of equipment and 
materials in a given school 
situation--recommendation for 
use a'd purchase. 

3.22.16 Techniques of modifying 
existing materials to special 
purposes . 

3.22.17 Development of inservice 
programs in media. 
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3.23 



Performance Specif ications“~Guidance & Counseling 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective.- 



3.23.01 Study of the historical 
and philosophical foundations 
in guidance and counseling. 
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3.23.02 Overview of educational 
psychological testing and 
measurement . 



1 



3 



4 



3.23.03 Educational, psychological, 
and sociological dynamics of 
behaviorLl characteristics of 
children: personality dynamics, 

mental hygiene, learning theor- 
ies , environmental manipulation , 
concepts from vocational devel- 
opment theory, and understanding 
of child development. 



2 



3 



4 



3.23.04 Internal and external so- 
cial and economic forces that 
relate to the development of the 
child. 



2 



4 



6 



5 



3.23.05 Counseling theories: 

command of the counseling ap- 
roaches applicable to the ele- 
mentary child. 



3.23.06 Counseling techniques involv- 
ing developmental play, role- 
playing, audio-visual feedback, 
etc . 
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2 4 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 
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3.24 



Performance Specif ications--Social Foundations 
of Education 



Characteristic 



Level of Development 
Cognitive 



3.24.01 Role of both heredity and 
environment xn the development 
of tlie individual. 

3.24.02 Various cultures and the 
ways in which they influence 
individuals to develop particu- 
lar types of behavioral charac- 
teristics o 

3.24.03 Socio-cultural controls 
needed to maintain social 
stability, 

3.24.04 Major social changes which 
can be found in modern society 
(local, national, international) 

3.24.05 Processes of planned social 
change and individual and group 
roles in this process. 

3.24.06 Methods to structure situ- 
ations in which pupils can 
assess the ways in which social 
values and norms operate to 
control an individual’s behavior 

3.24.07 Appropriateness and con- 
sequences of various tj^pes of 
social and/or educational 
changes . 

3.24.08 Appropriate channels for 
achieving planned social change 
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Specialist 



Characteristic 


Level of Development 




Cogn:j.tive 


Affective 

1 


3,24,09 Basic principles of demo- 
cracy, respect for the indivi- 
dual, valuing of diversity, 
freedom of speech, equality of 
opportunity, government of, by, 
and for the people, etc. 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


= Specialist 


2 


4 


6 


3 


4 
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3,24,10 Cooperative decision-making 
processes and the role vested 
interests play in this process. 


2 


4 


6 


2 


4 
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3,24,11 Social responsibilities of 
the individual citizen. 


3 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


3,24,12 Procedures for evaluating 
beliefs and behavior to deter- 
mine the extent to which they 
are consistent with democratic 
principles , 


2 


4 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3,24,13 Devotion to the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy in classrooii 
operations , 


i 
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6 


5 


5 
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3,24,14 Faith in the power of cooper- 
ative discussion and the use of 
reason to settle problems. 


3 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


3,24,15 Willingness to utilize 
basic principles of democracy 
in classroom operations. 


3 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


3,24,16 Respect for the uniqueness 
of each pupil and willingness to 
assist each one in developing a 
positive self-concept. 


3 


6 


6 


5 


5 
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3 .,24,17 Purposes of education in a 
democratic society. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3 ,24 ,18 Various types of develop- 
ment (physical, social, moral, 
emotional, intellectual, and 
vocational) which public 
schools seek to promote. 


‘ Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


Teaching 

Assistant 


Teacher 


Specialist 


3 


6 


6 


3 


5 


5 


3,24,19 Historical and current edu- 
cational, political, and econ- 
omic procedures that affect the 
public schools. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3,24,20 Various patterns of curri- 
culum and instructional organi- 
zation. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3,24,21 Professional organizations 
and other interest groups and 
the role they play in school 
program development. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3,24,22 Critical factors which un- 
derlie significant problem 
situations and educational 
strategies for preparing youth 
to cope with these problems. 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 


5 


3,24,23 Sensitivity to social fac- 
tors and forces which influence 
the development of public 
education. 


2 


3 


6 


3 


5 


5 


3 .24 .24 Willingness to examine and 
evaluate the issues which are 
rooted in current educational 
problems • 


2 


3 


6 


3 


5 


5 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.24.25 Openness to new theories 
of educational development and 
a willingness to evaluate them 
in an objective manner, 

3.24.26 Relationship between the 
characteristics of a given 
group and the behavioral pat- 
terns of its various members • 

3.24.27 Significant factors, 
social class, status, power, 
etc . , and the ways in which 
they influence educational 
attitudes and practices, 

3.24.28 Significant forces, 
science and technology, mass 
media, special interest groups, 
the national government, teach- 
ers’ unions, etc,, and the ways 
in which they influence educa- 
tional attitudes and practices, 

3.24.29 Significant social pheno- 
mena, the population explosion, 
rising expectations, the tech- 
nology explosion, urban growth, 
sexual revolution, the genera- 
tion gap, integration, etc,, 
and their implications for edu- 
cational program development, 

3.24.30 Major ^'.hanges which have 
characterized the development of 
primary group units such as the 
family and secondary group unit 
such as the school. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3,24.31 Techniques for collecting, 
analyzing, and interpreting 
data relating to the several 
factors that have and will 
shape public school education. 
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3.24.32 Various educational alter- 
natives toward social change 
(neutrality, rejection, accep- 
tance) and different responses 
related to these alternatives 
(e.go, acceptance — social 
realism — Asocial reconstruction- 
ism) • 



1 



2 



3 



5 



3.24.33 Techniques for assessing 

the potential of various commun- 
ity resources in relation to 
changing a school ' s role in a 
given community and of proce- 
dures for enlisting the support 
of various community agencies to 
achieve desired changes. 



3 



5 



3.24.34 Historical, descriptive, 
and experimental methods of 
data collection, analysis, and 
interpretation • 



2 



3.24.35 Techniques for observing 
and assessing interaction pat- 
terns in various group situations, 2 



5 



3.24.36 Personal-social problem 
solving techniques • 



3.24.37 Criteria which can be used 
to evaluate proposed problem 
solutions. 
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o 



Chsir ac t eristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3*24,38 Utilization of diagnostic 
and prescriptive techniques as 
a means for developing systema- 
tic plans for attacking indivi- 
dual, community, and school 
social problems. 

3.24.39 Appreciation of research 
and problem solving techniques 
as important means for dealing 
with personal-social problems. 

3.24.40 Communication behavior, 
both verbal and non-verbal. 

3.24.41 Group dynamics and social 
interaction processes. 

3 *^4.42 Processes and patterns for 
structuring groups toward more 
desirable patterns of social 
interaction. 



3.24.43 Social climate and its 
effect on defining and achieving 
group goals . 

3.24.44 Methods to aid individuals 
and groups to assess their pro- 
gress toward achieving defined 
goals . 

3.24.45 Sensitivity to and respect 
for the feelings of individual 
group members . 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 



3.24.46 Desire to help group mem- 
bers to participate in ways 
which enable them to feel 
comfortable and secure. 

3.24.47 Willingness to attend to 
the satisfaction of group mem- 
bers while working toward 
goals . 

3.24.48 Different views of the 
nature of mam, society, mind, 
knowledge , values , and the 
good life. 

3.24.49 Different concepts of edu- 
cation which represent a consis' 
tent extension of particular 
views of the nature of man, so- 
ciety, mind, knowledge, etc. 



3.24.50 Conditions needed to imple- 
ment a particular operational 
design in a specific educational 
context, and the consequences 
of a particular design in a 
specific education context. 

3.24.51 Procedures for determining 
and assessing different concepts 
of education as reflected in 
statements made by individuals 
and groups in the community. 

3.24.52 Relationship between, a 
philosophy of education and a 
philosophy of life. 
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Characteristic 



Level of Development 



Cognitive Affective 




o 

ERIC 



SECTION II 



PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 
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3.25 



3.25 


Performance Specif ications--Affective (Domain) 


3.25.01 


To develop and accept an accurate perception 
of self, in order to achieve a more adequate 
personality. 


3.25.01.01 


Ascertains the degree of acceptance one has 
among one’s peer, academic, social, sex, 
and similar groups. 


3.25.01.02 


Assesses the limits of one's potential, in 
order to learn the extent of one's own 
capacities . 


3.25.01.03 


Examines one's tolerance for ambiguity, in 
order to discover the amount of regulation 
one requires in life and the environment. 


3.25.01.04 


Confronts the types of anxieties and types 
of fears one lives with in daily life, in 
order to achieve more effective behavior. 


3.25.01.05 


Determines the degree to which one is 
authentic in presenting one's personality 
and real self. 


3.25.01.06 


Assesses the degree of comfort and/or 
discomfort one finds in one's environment, 
in order to achieve satisfaction and 
stability. 


3.25.01.07 


Studies and examines the effects of the 
behavior of others upon oneself when choos- 
ing one's own behavior. 


3.25.01.08 


Understands and is able to use effectively 
the tools of communication. 


3.25.01.09 


Finds ways of dealing with conflict, in 
order that it does not incapacitate one's 
potential behavioral effectiveness. 


3.25.01.10 


Has the courage of one's convictions and press 
es them forward until change seems warranted. 
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3.25.01.11 



3.25.01.12 

3.25.01.13 

3.25.01.14 

3.25.01.15 

3.25.01.16 

3.25.01.17 

3.25.01.18 

3.25.01.19 

3.25.01.20 

3.25.01.21 



Understands one's own personal behavioral 
characteristics when dealing with a crisis 
situation, in order to sustain competent 
behavior . 

Develops a sense of empathy and oneness with 
one's fellow man, in order to work effectively 
with him. 

Examines one's concept of existence, in order 
to derive personal meaning and direction in 
one's life and social behaviors. 

Examines one's attitudes a’^d beliefs regarding 
authority and societal institutions, in order 
to discern one's place in the social structure. 

Becomes skilled in using feedback to assess 
self -behavior and amend it toward positive 
goals a 

Learns that freedom is contingent upon the 
amount of responsibility one is willing to 
assume for one's own behavior. 

Discovers that habits are not indelible, 
and that behavior can be changed toward any 
goals that are desired and sought after. 

Realizes that hate is an element which can 
incapacitate effective behavior more quickly 
than almost any other negative element of 
hiaman emotion. 

Realizes that next to the emotion of hate, 
hostility, when carried to extremes, can be 
debilitating and leads to a lack of productive 
behavior. 

Sees that happiness, essentially, is the key 
to all success and accomplishment. 

Understands that all persons experience moments 
of identity stress when growing toward a more 
adequate personality: to not ask, "who and 

what am I , " is indicative of a lack of growth 
and progress . 
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3.25.01.22 

3.25.01.23 

3.25.01.24 

3.25.01.25 

3.25.01.26 

3.25.01.27 

3.25.01.28 

3.25.01.29 

3.25.01.30 

3.25.01.31 

3.25.01.32 



Learns that all people at one time or another 
have a feeling of inadequacy and that these 
can be utilized for promoting, as well as 
inhibiting, growth and the achievement of 
greater adequacy. 

Seeks meaningful interpersonal relationships, 
in order that one might groxv toward becoming 
a more complete human being. 

Discovers that innovativeness and creativity 
are as much a matter of attitude and general 
outlook as they are innate potential. 

Realizes that skill in making affective 
Judgments can be learned and developed. 

Learns that all people are in a search for 
personal meaning and that this search can 
lead toward great accomplishments or medio- 
cre achievements; the choice is theirs. 

Understands that love is an essential 
element and ingredient in all human rela- 
tionships , 

Discovers that problem solving and the utili- 
zation of critical thinking are keys in the 
development of dynamic leadership. 

Acknowledges the role of reward and punishment 
as it relates to his motivations to achieve. 

Discovers a sense of reality in one's life and 
environment, in order to develop an objective 
view of self. 

Develops a sense of reassurance and confidence 
in oneself, in order to assizme the responsibil- 
ity for working toward one's personal goals. 

Becomes aware that self-insight is usually 
acquired through openness with others rather 
than through a closed inspection of oneself. 
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3,25.01.33 



3.25.02. 

3.25.02.01 

3.25.02.02 

3*25.02.03 



3.25.02.04 

3.25.02.05 

3.25.02.06 

3.25.02.07 



3.25.02.08 

3.25.02.09 

3.25.02.10 



Works toward an increased sensitivity and a 
greater awareness of the vast amount of 
communication present in all non-verbal 
behavior • 

To acknowledge and accept one's social, 
psychological, and physical needs, in order 
to achieve a more adequate personality. 

Understands one's need for acceptance in 
social relationships. 

Learns to deal with aggressive behaviors 
in a social setting as well as on a psycho- 
logical and physical level. 

Learns to control one's particular needs, 
in order that they do not restrict the freedom 
of others by depriving them of their rights. 

Examines one's need to be dependent upon 
others and the extent to which this dependence 
inhibits personal growth and achievement. 

Acknowledges the important role that emotion 
plays in one's need structure. 

Learns to deal with personal inadequacies 
as one works toward the accomplishment of 
satisfying one's needs. 

Appreciates the interdependence of all hiaman 
beings and works not only toward the satis- 
faction of one's own needs, but toward the 
satisfactions of others' needs as well. 

Appreciates the role of human Joy in attaining 
the fulfillment of personal needs. 

/ 

Becomes aware that personal involvement is 
an essential element in satisfying social, 
psychological, and physical needs. 

Appreciates the fact that mutual support is a 
solidifying factor in the achievement of social, 
psychological, auid physical needs. 
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3.25.02.11 


Realizes that the threat of failure is per- 
haps the greatest barrier to success in the 
satisfaction of personal needs. 


3.25.02.12 


Understands that social environment is 
flexible and can be changed rather easily to 
suit the needs of the inhabitants . 


3.25.03 

1 


To acknowledge, accept, and deal with one’s 
emotions, feelings, and intuitions, in order 
to achieve a more adequate personality. 


3.25.03.01 


Accepts oneself for what one is and who one is. 


3.25.03.02 


Develops techniques for overcoming feelings of 
alienation from the rest of one’s peers and 
group mates . 


3.25.03.03 


Discovers that compassion as an emotion is 
most useful in guiding one toward appropriate 
behavior in unfamiliar situations. 


3.25.03.04 


Learns to utilize concern as the catalyst in 
achieving successful behaviors. 


3.25.03.05 


Becomes aware that high levels of conflict 
can inhibit appropriate behavior to the point 
of no behavior, while moderate conflict can 
motivate one to over achieve that which one 
might normally be expected to achieve. 


3.25.03.06 


Learns that the inability to deal effectively 
with feelings of defensiveness can rob one of 
many valuable experiences. 


3.25.03.07 


Discovers that feelings of dependency are 
normal, as well as abnormal, depending upon 
the degree to which one is dependent. 


3.25.03.08 


Understands that no one is immune from feel- 
ings of depression and inadequacies, but that 
these can be overcome through positive and 
successful experiences. 
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3.25.03.09 

3.25.03.10 

3.25.03.11 

3.25.03.12 

3.25.03.13 

3.25.03.14 

3.25.03.15 

3.25.03.16 
3.25.04 



3.25.04.01 



3.25.04.02 



Understands that discouragement is an essential 
element of learning and that without failure, 
in some degree, little learning would take 
place. 

Develops the ability to empathize with others, 
in order to continue personal growth and 
development . 

Accepts the fact that feelings of hostility 
are normal, but must be monitored carefully, 
lest they destroy any sense of objectivity one 
might have in dealing with interpersonal 
relationships . 

Comprehends the necessity of having love in 
everyone’s life, in order to have a feeling of 
completeness and wholeness. 

Discovers one’s tolerance for rejection, which 
will aid one in setting goals and future 
levels of aspiration. 

Acknowledges the fact that the emotion of 
sorrow is one that few people have a facility 
for handling with any degree of ease or com- 
fort . 

Understands that the feeling of support from 
others is comforting and highly encouraging. 

Perceives that threat is the greatest inhibitor 
in the learning process. 

To develop and enlarge one’s capacity for 
human understanding and compassion for others, 
in order to achieve a more adequate personal- 
ity . 

Learns to become flexible in one’s own 
behavior, in order to adjust to the needs of 
others . 

Discovers ways and means for providing person- 
al comfort for others in need of understanding 
and compassion. 
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3.25.04.03 

3.25.04.04 

3.25.04.05 

3.25.04.06 

3.25.05 

3.25.05.01 

3.25.05.02 

3.25.05.03 

3.25.05. 04 

3.25.05.05 

3.25.05.06 



DGVslops a. pGiTsonal commi tinGnt to othGrsj in 
ord.Gr to assist thGin as is nGCGssary. 

BGComGs awarG that compassion is a cGntral 
GlGmGnt in dGVGloping human undGrstanding . 

LGarns to havG thG couragG to meet and accGpt 
pGoplG as thGy arG and not as onG would likG 

thorn to bG. 

Discovers that failure can become a vicious 
circle in which one can get trapped, unless 
someone else is willing to show one the route 

to success . 

To identify more fully and achieve toward 
one's aspirations and goals, in order to 
achieve a more adequate personality. 

Becomes fully acceptant of one's personal 
talents and abilities as well as one's 
inabilities and deficiencies. 

Discovers one's action potential for accomp- 
lishing goals and aspirations . 

Confronts any feeling one might have which 
suggests that one will not reach a goal 
because of a lack of ability . 

Finds the courage to strike out toward the 
attainment of one's goals, rather than devel- 
oping a willingness to accept less than what 
is desired. 

Develops a tolerance for failure and the 
resourcefulness to try again and again if one 
does not succeed on the first attempt to 
reach a goal. 

Becomes alert to all feedback relevant to the 
achievement of one's goal, in order that one 
might modify one's behavior accordingly. 
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3.25.06 



To awaken to and develop an awareness of the 
process of becoming, in order to achieve a 
more adequate personality. 

3.25.06.01 Is ever alert to one’s action potential, in 

order to accomplish all those things of 
which one is capable. 

3.25.06.02 Sharpens one’s consciousness and awareness to 

the world around one, in order that one is 
’’tuned in” to what is going on. 



3.25.06.03 Discovers the inner forces of one’s personal 

motivation which guides one in the process of 
becoming . 



3.25.06.04 Looks for opportunities to serve as a change 

agent in one’s environment, in order to modify 
it toward purposeful ends . 

3.25.06.05 Develops diagnostic skills in understanding 

individual and group behavior • 



3.25.06.06 Achieves greater spheres of freedom, in order 

to have the flexibility to change as one 
’’becomes 



3.25.06.07 Achieves a high degree of skill in handling 

interpersonal relationships for the mutual 
satisfaction of all concerned. 
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PART FOUR 



SPECIFICATIONS FOR EVALUATION 



In this part of the report, the reader is presented 
with the specifications for evaluation. Evaluation 
involves the data obtaxned. xn the selectxon, traxnxnQ, 
follow-up, and cost effectiveness efforts. The proce- 
dures and rationale are first discussed, and, then, the 
specifications for evaluation are enumerated. The 
specifications for candidate selection, which. .are. Closely 
related to' the specifications set forth in this part of 
the report, are contained in Part Two. 

Procedure and Rationale 

Systematic evaluation of a program consists of 
identifying a frame of reference for the school, establish- 
ing objectives to be achieved, defining behaviors to be 
accompli hed, developing measures of those behaviors, and 
appraising student achievement. Evaluation, in addition 
to student evaluation, provides data for the systematic 
revision and improvement of the model. Operations analysis 
includes constant program evaluation, feedback, and 
adjustment of the model. 

The frame of reference was identified by survej/ing the 
requirements that society places upon the school, by 
reviewing the literature to identify promising and innovat- 
ing techniques and procedures, by exploring modern tech- 
nology to determine possible contributions to the model, 
and by assessing the recommendations of the various learned 
societies as related to a model elementary school program. 
As a result of this search, goals for a model elementary 
school system were derived. (The goals are presented in 
Appendix B.) Goals are ultimate conditions which give the 
model both purpose and direction. 



The objectives of the instructional program, by which 
the teacher guides the pupil in achieving, are logically 
derived from the defined goals. The objectives are 
immediately obtainable when full consideration is given to 
the nature of the learner and the instructional program. 

In establishing the objectives, concern was given to 
ascertaining whether or not the objectives were: (a) ^ 

observable in pupil behaviors, (b) specifiable according 
to processes, (c) achievable in the program, (d) related 
to the content of program, and (e) appropriate at the 
level of instruction. (The objectives are presented in 
App endix C . ) 

Each objective was subdivided into specific observ- 
able aspects termed behaviors . The behaviors were grouped 
into two categories: teacher and pupil. The teacher 

teaching behaviors are the tasks which the teacher per- 
forms in guiding the pupil. The pupil learning behaviors 
are the behaviors which the pupil performs. The pupils, 
logically, should achieve the objective by performing the 
learning behaviors. 



Guides to Test Construction 

In that the behaviors are specific and observable, 
they form a basis for writing the test items which are 
contained in the various evaluation measures. There are 
numerous methods used to outline a test or to prepare a 
test guide. An achievement test guide for a module in 
tests and measurement is outlined in Figure IV-1 . In this 
approach the objective to be achieved is placed in the 
first column, and the supporting behaviors in the second. 
The processes of measurement are indicated in the next 
column where it will be noted that the category headings 
are those taken from the Taxonomy of Educational Objective^ 
(Bloom, 1956). However, in an attitude or value scale, 
the category headings would be those of the affective 
domain (Krathwohl, 1964), and in a performance measure 
those of the skill domain. The number of test items is 
indicated in each cell and represents the amount of 
emphasis given to that topic and the process to be employed 
by the test item. Measures prepared in this manner are 
used in each module of the model program. The results of 
each mastery test are entered into computer memory for 
later analysis. 
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The Student 
Accomplishes the 
Following 
Objectives : 



Learns a brief his- 
torical background 
of educational 
measurement • 



Acquires a brief 
overview of meas- 
urement o 



Develops an under- 
standing of teach- 
er-made tests. 



Writes test items 



Administers the 
test • 

Interprets the 
test • 



Supporting 
Content 

Work of Wundt, 

Gal ton, Cattell, and 
Bine t . Measur emen t 
in four periods 
since 1900. 

Evaluation and meas- 
jurement, observationr 
al techniques, func- 
tions measured, indi- 
I vidual differences. 



process used" in 
Measurement 



P P 
d- H 

O (f) 
m H* 
H* 0 ) 

m 



4 



Objectives, process- 
es, content, item 
types, scoring, char- 
acteristics . 



12 2 



true-false 



[Multiple choice 
essay, 
matching 

Directions, timing 
key, reproduction of 1 I 1 1 

test, scoring 
Frequency distribu- 
tion, mean, mode, 
median, histogram, 
standard deviation, 
correlation . 



111 115 



Prepares and pre- 
sents normative 
data . 



Descriptive statis- 
tics, percentiles, 
standard scores, pro- 
files. 



Acquires an under- 
standing of desired 



Gains experience 
finding test 
information. 



xn 



Reliability, objec- 
tivity, practicality. 



test characteristics, criterion, validity. 



Sources , types of 
information , t es t 
evaluation procedures 



1 1 



.11 

Figure IV -1 
Educational Test Module Guide 
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2 16 



2 2 6 



8 



3 5 



7 10 44 



Evaluation of Performance 



Initially, as a part of the admission procedure, ^ 
interest inventory, personality schedule, and biographical 
information blank are administered. However, during 
training the affective domain is appraised predominately 
in work experience sessions. As an integral part of the 
work experience, the student teachers are assigned stand- 
ard tasks. The standard tasks, which are assigned in the 
work sessions during the beginning phase are paraprofes- 
sional tasks. Examples of paraprof essional standard tasks 
are presented in Figure IV-2. 



1. Assists pupils in preparing bulletin board. 

2. Oversees pupils engaged in games familiar 
to them. 

3. Prepares training aids for classroom usage. 

4. Observes pupils with an observation schedule 
and reports results. 

5. Tells a story to a group of pupils for 
recreation purposes . 

6. Checks pupils* work assignments. 

7. Catalogues and files series of training 
materials . 

8. Helps pupils locate learning resources. 

9. Oversees pupils in their trip to lunch, during 
lunch, and return from lunch. 

10. Makes the height and weight measures of pupils 
and records them. 

11. Collects lunch money from pupils and records 
pa3nnents • 

Figure IV-2 

Examples of Standard Tasks 
Assigned during Initial Work Sessions 
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The standard tasks are appraised by whatever tech- 
niques are deemed appropriate. For certain tasks such as 
preparing a training aid, there are end products to evalu- 
ate. Other tasks follow routing procedures and can be 
evaluated by a check list, such as the tasks of catalogu- 
ing and filing materials. Some task performance can be 
checked for accuracy, for example measuring height and 
weight, and scoring routine pupil work assignments. 

Finally, other ta^ks require ratings. An example of a 
possible rating scale for guiding pupils in preparing a 
bulletin board i- oisen in Figure rv-3. 

The apprentice teacrer^s performance in the skill 
area is measured pnmaril.v itt laboratory sessions. The 
outlines for skill measures are similar to those of the 
cognitive and affective domains. The objectives and 
supporting behaviors are indicated^ however, the processes 
are those of the performance domain. The processes in the 
model program ha e arbitrarily been defined as involving 
learning to perform a =,pecific art, organizing acts into 
sequence, establishing sequences into procedures, and 
selecting procedures to achieve objectives of a given 
system. 

After all profici.ercy module measures have been 
administered for a ci en block of the program, the pro- 
gress of the apprentice teacher is reviewed by the 
student's advisor. The advisor critiques the student's 
progress with him after each phase. The progress is 
appraised based upon the results of the mastery task, 
performance tests, and standard taskr. The advisor, 
normallyo adv’ances the student teacher .into the next phase. 
However, xn the event of unsati.sf actor.y pr.og.res?, the 
student can be advised to enter teaching in a paraprofes- 
sional category cr transfer to another program. If the 
student requires time to remove a deficiency, the para- 
professional route IS recommended e If the student lacks 
qualities to become a professional teacher, a transfer is 
recommended. Progres- reviews and possible routes are 
depicted in Figure IV -4. In reading Figure XV-'45 it shculd 
be noted that the final Mock represents a period of 
follow-up evaluation designed not only to determine the 
extent to which the student was successful as a teacher, 
but also to evaluate the instructional program itself. 
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Figure IV-3 

Example of Standard Task Rating Scale 




Apprentice Teacher progress Review 



In otliGir words 3 "th© ©valuativ© proc©dures and d©vic©s 
described in this report will be used to collect data 
which will reveal strengths and weaknesses in the program, 
so that continuous improvement of the model program 
becomes a continuing feature. 

One example of a standard task, which would provide 
evaluative data not available through conventional me^s , 
could be having an apprentice teacher accompany a. social 
worker, public health nurse, or other professional 
person in visiting homes of people with v^arying back- 
grounds of culture, ethnic origin, physical and mental 
being, or socioeconomic status, and requiring the student 
■^o prepare a report of observed conditions bearing 
implications for the teacher and the school. Another 
might be having an apprentice teacher, who has completed 
a series of PMs in child development and educational 
psychology, paired with a pupil having difficulties with 
one or more aspects of learning. The student, under che 
supervision of an appropriate professional worker, would 
be observed as he guides the pupil's learning behavior and 
demonstrates his mastery of the teaching behaviors designed 
to remove the deficiencies. Figure IV-5 provides a list 
of some sample standard tasks suitable for students com- 
pleting the first half of the professional program (PM 

Block 11 ) . 

One of the principle approaches used during the 
internship program is the microteaching technique developed 
by the School of Education at Stanford University. (STEP, 
1968) . The technique involves clearly defined teaching 
skills in presentation, stimulus situation, reinforcement, 
questioning, and closure. The apprentice teacher is pre- 
sented with the techniques, applies them in small groups, 
is provided immediate feedback by means of video-tape, and 
is evaluated in performance by contemporaries and super- 
visors . 

In the microteaching procedure, the student and super- 
visor play back the video-tape recording immediately after 
the student's presentation® As a conclusion to the play- 
back, in this model, the supervisor indicates to the 
student teacher the opportunities for significant learn- 
ing which the student did and did not treat adequately. 

The significant learning opportunities are those occasions 
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1. Interviews the pupil to gather information 
requested in a biographical information 

blank o 

2. Administers a standardized test to define 
the pupil’s achievement in: 

A. Word knowledge 
B« Reading ability 
C. Arithmetic skills 
De Language skills 
E. Study skills 

3. Analyzes results and defines problem. 

4. Prescribes pupil learning behaviors. 

5. Guides pupil in mastery of behaviors. 

6. Prepares mastery test for problem area. 

7. Administers mastery test. 

8. Evaluates results. 



Figure IV-5 

Samples of Standard Tasks 
for the Completion of the First Half 
of the Professional Program 
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in which an inquiry is made into a behavior related to 
achieving an objective. The occurrence of such a signifi- 
cant learning opportunity is later independently verified 
by a second supervisor. 

A plot of these significant learnings is prepared for 
each student. A hypothetical plot is presented in 
Figure IV-6. The abscissa represents teaching sessions 
(trials), and the ordinate depicts the number of oppor- 
tunities for significant learning which the student teach- 
er did and did not deal with adequately. There are three 
items of special interest in the plots. The student, with 
practice, should eliminate untreated significant learning 
situations prior to graduation. The slope of line (1), 
computed by least squares method, indicates the rate at 
which the student is learning to deal with the situations. 
The level (ordinate value) of line (2) depicts the per- 
formance plateau for the student. These data are 
collected as possible predictors of sviccess in a teaching 
position « 



Other Criterion Measures 



In reviewing the literature, it was found that cer- 
tain factors were regarded as highly important in provid- 
ing an effective school system. These were the early 
childhood educational program, the teachers’ personal 
characteristics, parental attitudes, and the evaluation 
procedures employed. Thus, in developing the model pro- 
gram, an evaluation subsystem was so structured as to 
include as criterion measures pupil achievement ratings, 
parental attitude scales, peer rating scales, supervisory 
ratings, and video-tape recordings of teacher performance 
for evaluatxve purposes. 

The achievement of the pupils includes such conven- 
tional measures as elementary school achievement batteries. 
The parental attitude scale measures the parents’ 
attitude toward the goals of the system. The peer ratings 
are an appraisal of what the teacher’s contemporaries 
think of her effectiveness as a teacher. The supervisory 
ratings deal with the teacher’s effectiveness and profi- 
ciency in performing assigned tasks. The video-tape of 
teacher performance is recorded and scored in a fashion 
similar to that in the aforementioned microteaching tech- 
nique . 
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Hypothetical Plot of Significant Learnings by Trials 



Data Processing 



The data obtained by administering the various meas- 
ures in the selection., training, and criterion programs 
are analyzed to determine if the objectives are achieved 
and to define the effectiveness of the various subsystems. 
The analysis includes such statistics as normative data, 
item analysis, reliability, analysis of variance, correla- 
tional analysis, factor analysis, cost effectiveness, and 
validity • 

Data processing requirements are considered prior to 
implementation. One of the major requirements is that the 
data be nuraerical or coded in numerical form. Another 
considera t ion involves the routine of substituting scanner 
sheets for traditional answer sheets in all measures: (a) 

selection, fb) training, and (c) criterion. The student 
responses on scanner sheets are automatically punched on 
cards. For example the IBM 1232 Optical Reader tran.- 
scribes at the rate of 1,, 000 cards per hour. 

After the information is on a card deck, it is trans- 
ferred to tape storage with the use of a reader such as 
the IBM 1052c In the model program, a remote 1052 in the 
College of Education calls a program from the data cell of 
the IBM 360 computer. The data processed by the combina- 
tion provides such information ass 

1 o Item di f f i cul. t y , 

2. Internal consistency. 

3 . Means , 

4. Standard deviation. 

5. Realiabi li ty o 

This information is made available either on a televiewer 
or on microfische. 

The information placed in tape storage is available 
whenever a set of data, becomes complete. An appropriate 
analysis of the complete data is run, utilizing programs 
such as the Biomedical Computer Programs, e.g., BMD06M, 
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(Dickson, 1965). A complete library of BMD’s is avail- 
able for such operations as multiveriate analysis, regres- 
sional analysis, canonical correlations, and the like. A 
statistical analysis of this type indicates the weight to 
be given to each functional selection, traa.ning, and 
criterion measure. 



Cost Effectiveness 

In the search of educational and technological 
resources, the availability of materials, aids, methods, 
and techniques appears to be endless. The funds available 
for education are limited. The task is to select the 
resources which serve our purposes best, based on a cost 
effectiveness criterion. The method employed is an adap- 
tation of the Abt Associates Model (Abt . 1967). The cost 
is normally fixed by the school budget. The effectiveness 
is much more difficult to measure precisely. Certain 
student information regarding effectiveness is readily 
available, for example: attendance, achievement, and drop- 

outs. Other information is unavailable or difficult to 
obtain, for example: equality of educational opportunity, 

change in attitude, and adjustment to changing conditions. 
The effectiveness of a model varies with the community 
setting and personnel. Thus, the results of a cost effec- 
tiveness analysis might differ with implementors. 

In the Georgia Educational Model there are two major 
subsystems to consider in cost effectiveness. They are 
the teacher education program and the elementary school 
program. The specifications are for the student who is to 
become the teacher; however, the teacher, in turn, is 
measured by the improvement in achie^rement of the elemen- 
tary pupil. Thus, the cost effectiveness study includes 
the entire system. 

In a cost effectiveness model there are three items 
of interest: inputs, outputs, and their relationship. 

The inputs are those items for which money is spent. The 
outputs are the benefits which are received from the 
expenditures. The relationship predicts how the output 
will change for a given input change. Unfortunately, the 
difficult tasks of measuring effectiveness and defining 
relationship combine to render predictions which, at their 
best, are only estimates. 
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One of the mo~ t desirable outputs is an increase in 
achievement c This increase is measured by conventional 
achievement batteries performance tests, and scales o The 
increase in achievement is equally appropriate as an 
effectiveness mea-ure for both the student in the college 
program and the pupil in the elementary school o The 
increase in achievement covers the entire range of con- 
tent; knov/ledge performance, and attitudeso 

The effecti enes^ measure for equality of educational 
opportunity can te estimated from a lack of statistical 
significant correlation hetiA/een the socioeconomic level as 
obtained in the t lograp*' ical information blank: and achieve- 
ment in contento Tre mensure is equally appropriate for 
the app lent ice teachers and the pupils » 

A measure of productivity can be estimated initially 
from the starting salaries offered to the student teacher 
at graduation o During the follow-up, inquiry is made into 
the increase in -ralaiv of the teacher « Productivity is 
probably not an approprir^te measure for the pupil 3 unless 
the elementary school is the terminal educational institu- 
tion for hi mo 

The school variables are appropriate measures of 
effectivene^ - for the student teacher and the pupil o 
Extensi v'e '-choc l recor'ds, have been maintained- for such 
items as attendance, attrition, graduation, and continuing 
higher educationo Measures of these items for the student 
teaching prooram are appropriate to use in appraising the 
effectiveness of the selection and training procedures for 
the apprentice teacher o Again, the same statistics com- 
puted for the elementary school is one measure of the 
improvement wrought by the educational model programo 

The increase in utilisation cf facrlities and equip- 
ment, if accompanied by an increment of achievement , 
reduction in learning timeo or. the l.ik,e is an ,lnd,i.cation 
of usefulness of the item in the program. The utilization 
is an indication for both the teacher education and. elemen- 
tary school programs o 

After the inputs and outputs are measured, the alleged 
relationship existing between them is estimated. The 
estimations are achieved in arious ways, and usually by 
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whate./er . p. In certain casesp an item is 

added to rhtr pri-.r^i/r ^.nd an increment of achievement is 
hopefo.xv thir case, the e><periment i^ con- 

trolled >30 t r ,1 » I ^ e . I e'f» is the cau-e tor the change and 
the i nc rt-ment or i e * emen t is the resul t o Another 

estimate x^t r el st icurdi ip tetween inpu^‘- and outputs 
:i.n»'olves factor analv^is- The principle components are 
identified and the weighting of certain measures on those 
compt'nents are comput 0 tlo I.f the procirfm neasuresa happen 
to be also ef feet i 'enes- measures^ a comparison of their 
relative ef fee t i v^er.es* is obtained from the weights. 

When the ef f ec t i oenes= data is analyzedo other estimates 
might be feasitde. As a final consider ation , professional 
judgment is eces^arv for maJK ing decisions in si tuat ions 
lacking complete information or procedures for thorough 
analysis. As the content of the cost effectiveness 
analysis shift-* from the more routine and exact, such as 
supplies, to the ccmplex and intangible such as changing 
of attitude, the role of professional judgment based on 
available information becomes increasingly critical in 
selecting the Inputs to finance for desired outputs. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR EVALUATION 
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4.00 



Spec 1 f icat ic ns for Ev^al nation 



Note' Specification- for e/aluation includes 
measure- and processes for selection, achieve- 
ment internship, criterion, and cost effective- 
ness. 

4 .OO 0 OI Profe-'ional standards are maintained in test 
con-t ruction administration analysis, and in 
the interpretation of the evaluation prograia. 

4. 00. 02 All data are entered in computer storage for 

prcc e>- 1 rio . 

4.00. 03 Specification- for: measures in evaluation program 

to I e ana 1 V cd o 

Sel e ctio n (Vl ea- ure- 

Qual « tat ive atil 1 ty 
Quantitative ability 
I nt eres t 
Per -cna 1 1 1 y 

Biograpi^i cal information 
Pi oh -chocl ach ie ement 

Perf ormance Measure - 

Ac''ie.ement Iry process categories (all PMs) 
Performance in iaf ora Tory (all PMs) 

Standard tasks 

Phase 1 Pr eprof es- lonal Program 

Phase I T Prof es'- lonal Program 
Phase II. Specialist Program 



intern Me<j-ure r 

Eal ration sheets tall PMs) 

Stanford Teacher Ccmpetencv Appraisal Guide 
Plct of Significant Learnings 

^ ri terip n M fe-asure - 

Pupi 1 achic* ement 

Parental attitude scale 

Peer rat ing- 

Supe r i - o r y r a 1 1 ngs 

Video-tape of teacher performaiice 



o 
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4.01 

4.02 

4.02.01 

4.02.02 

4.02.03 

4.02.04 

4.02.05 

4.03 

4.03.01 

4.03.02 

4.04 



The selection data include all measures collected 
for candidate selection (see Specifications 2.00). 

The teacher performance data include all scores 
of the PM measures listed in specifications for 
teacher performance 3.00. 

The achievement test guide for each PM desig- 
nates: objectives, support content, and cogni- 

tive process (see Figure IV-1). 

The performance test guide for the skill domain 
designates: objective behaviors and skill level. 

The affective measures guide for affective 
domain designates: objectives, attitudes, values 

or motives, and affective processes. 

The standard tasks are administered during stu- 
dent work experiences and appraised, and results 
entered into computer storage (see Figure IV-4) . 

The student progress is reviewed with the stu- 
dent at the conclusion of each phase (see 
Specification 4.00.03). 

The internship data include all student teacher 
scores of the measures administered during the 
intern PM block. 

The measures completed during the intern PM block 
include Microteaching Evaluation Sheets for; 
reinforcement skill, variation of stimulus situa- 
tion, pre-instructional procedures, lecture, and 
use of audio-visual aids, illustrating and use of 
examples, closure, and student -initiated questions. 

The mastery measures of the intern achievement 
include; Stanford Teacher Competence Appraisal 
Guide, Plot of Significant Learnings. 

The criterion data include all student scores of 
measures administered after completion of the 
teacher education program. 
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4.04.01 

4.04.02 

4.04.03 

4.04.04 

4.04.05 

4.05 
4.05.01 



ThG achi G'/ 0 fiiGnt of thG tGachcr’s pupils in thG 
GlGiUGntary niodGl includGs: vocabulary, spalling, 

raading comprahans ion . arithmetic skills, study 
skills., social studias, and scianca. 

The parental attitude scale measures the attitude 
of the parent toward the school system and the 
child's progress. 

The peer rating appraises the competence of the 
teacher as judged by co-workers. 

The supervisory ratings appraise how well the 
teacher i*:^ accomplishing his assignment. 

The video-tape of the teacher’s performance 
covers a significant presentation and is appraised 
as described in the specifications for the intern- 
ship (4.03). 

Cost ef f ect 1 /Gness data and procedures include 
the inputs to the school program, outputs, and 
the relationship between the inputs and outputs. 

Specifications for inputs to the cost effective- 
ness model (illustrative). 

Instruct i ons School Plant 

Staff category Laboratory equip- 

Student/teacher ratio ment 

Mode of presentation Work shops 



E xpo su r e o f t i.me 



Library 



T raini no Equ ipmen t 



Inst ructional Materials 



Au d 1 o - V i sua 1 
Chart s - -mock -ups 



Programmed instruction Cu: 

Video-tape and recorders 
Computer -assisted instruction 
Television 



Modules 
Field trips 
Curriculum mater- 



ials 



General 



Health services 
Food services 
Transportation 
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4.05.02 Specifications for outputs of cost effectiveness 
model (illustrative). 

Pupil Achievement 

Reading comprehension 
Language usage 
Arithmetic reasoning 
Work study skills 
Vocabulary 
Science 

Social science 

Teacher Capability (Improvement) 

Knowledge 

Performance 

Attitude 

Productivity 

Community Assets 

Equality of educational opportunity 
Knowledgeable and productive citizen 
Increased life-long earnings 

School (Improvement) 

Percent graduated 
Attendance 

Utilization of facilities and equipment 
Increase in efficiency 



4.05.03 The relationship between input and outputs is 
estimated and expenditures allocated. 
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PART FIVE 



SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONDITIONS 
ESSENTIAL TO IMPLEMENTATION 



This part of the final report is concerned with 
the presentation of specifications for conditions essen- 
tial to the implementation of the model program. The 
specifications presented thus far have described the 
kinds of candidates ivho are regarded as admissable to the 
program, have provided the specification for teacher 
performances expected of students at each of various 
defined points along the total program continuum, and 
have presented the specifications for a longitudinal 
follow-up evaluation of both teacher performances and 
the model teacher educational program. 

Useful as the above mentioned specifications are 
for developing a preservice and inservice program for 
the preparation of elementary teachers, they would be 
incomplete for the accomplishment of the task without 
detailed concern for such matters as instructional 
program sequence, methods of content selection and 
presentation, organization and administration of the 
program, utilization of staff and facilities, exten- 
siveness of laboratory facilities, the orientation 
program, and the inservice training of college person- 
nel to carry out the model program. These are the con- 
cerns of this part of the report . 



Rationale and Procedure 



General reference was made in Part One of this 
report to the fact that in the preliminary stages of 
its work GEM surveyed professional literature on teacher 
education, visited existing model programs, and consulted 
with specialists in the field. As part of this inves- 
tigation, GEM also took into account existing conditions 



in the education of prospective elementary teachers in 
the colleges and uni verci ties of the United States today. 

On the basi • of the initial survey and a consider- 
ation of progiam de\^elopment techniques and evaluation 
procedures. GEM establxshed certain principles which the 
staff used as criteria in establishing the specifications 
for conditions essential to the implementation of the 
model programo Among these principles are the following: 

1. The model program should be systematically planned 
in terms of goals and objectives, and all objectives 
should be •'o stated that they may be reduced to be- 
havioral terms. 

2. The primary criteria for the selection of the content 
for the program should be its importance toward help- 
ing the learner perform more effectively as a member 
of society and as a teacher. 

3. The content for the instructional program should be 
organized in accordance with what is known regarding 
how the content is most effectively learned. 

4. Content should be so selected as to give appropriate 
relative emphasis to all objectives including those 
related to the subject matter, thought processes, 
skills, and attitudes regarded as essential for 
effective performance of the teacher, both as an 
intelligent member of society and as a professional 
worker . 

5. Content should be selected by teams of specialists 
who have studied the performance behaviors required 
of teachers and should use these behaviors to provide 
an adequately balanced instructional program. 

6. The method of instruction for the teaching of any 
selected element of content should be that method 
which considers the individual student, and is regarded 
as the most effective method for producing the desired 
effect « 
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'j ^ o "t uu c't ion Td 0 controiXod. by 3.n 3.chx©v©in©nt 

or mao'^ery variable (rather than a time variable). 

That is^ indent .- should be encouraged to pursue a 
task until such time as they demonstrate mastery 
of the level of performance required of them. 

8. Systematic provision should be made for teacher- 
student and student -student interaction when the 
acquisition of particular knowledges, thought pro- 
cesses, skills, or attitudes is effectively achieved 
through these Learning conditions. 

9, The extent to which emphasis in instruction should 
be given to subtopics presented as part of broader 
areas of learning should be determined by inter- 
disciplinary groups who axe cognizant of the per- 
formance behaviors to be acquired, 

10 o Time devoted to laboratory experiences should be 
as extensive as .1? needed for the student to 
acquire the knowledge, processes, skills, and 
attitudes required by the objectives. 

11. The extent to which a student has satisfied the 
prerequisites for undertaking new learnings should 

be systematically determined before the new learnings 
are undertaken. 

12. Content should be organized in such a manner that 
practical applications and basic theoretical con- 
cepts are introduced concurrently , with stress being 
given to their interrelationships. More complex 
theoretical considerations should be undertaken only 
after the basic practice and theory have been assimi- 
lated, 

13. As a .student pursues an area o.f learning, the instruc- 
tor should give continuous attention to the student’s 
aptitude, accumulation of knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes and find means of best utilizing these 
characteristics to enhance learning, 

14c The materials and equipment for instruction should^ 

be those which provide for the most effective attain- 
ment of the objectives. (They should not be limited 



I 
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"to siny on© s©"t o.ir kxnd of na.'tsria.Xs or ©qu.ipin©n"t 
such as books, films, cornputers, programmed mater- 
ials, teaching machines, or television tapes.) 

Learning laboratory tasks should be designed to guide 
the student not only in demonstrating principles and 
learning skills in the use of equipment, but should 
also be designed to guide the student in acquiring 
the psychological skills of higher thought processes 
such as problem solving. 

Students enrolled in elementary education curricula 
should be generally prepared in all subject areas 
commonly taught in the elementary schools, but should 
also have a subject area of competency in which they 
demonstrate a higher level of performance than they 
do in the others. 

Evaluation should be directed toward determining the 
extent to which the student has attained the charac- 
•j-g-j-ist ics reflected by the objectives. If the ob- 
jectives are collectively concerned with cognitive 
elements and processes, skills, and attitudes, then 
the evaluation should be equally concerned with these 
collective facets of learning. 

The method of evaluation should be that method which 
most effectively determines the extent of achievement 
of the student in relation to the objectives. Nor- 
mally, a variety of evaluation instruments are 
required for an efficient evaluation program. 

Sampling procedures for test items should be balanced 
in relation to the extent of emphasis given to the 
various objectives of instruction. 

^ program of evaluation for an instructional program 
should systematically provide for a follow-up eval- 
uation of the student on-the-job, so as to obtain 
data with regard to the overall effectiveness of 
-j-j^g instructional program for its ev’entual improve- 
ment . 

The model instructional program should be the basis 
for determining the administrative organization which 
will implement that program. 
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22. The academic time schedule should be so arranged 
that whenever a student is ready to begin a new 
area of learning, he is permitted to do so, 

23. The determination of the professional status of a 
student should be based on the results of an eval- 
uation of nio on-the-job performance and the related 
knowledges, thought processes, skills, and attitudes 
which he demonstrates, 

24. Allowance should be made in the time schedule and 
course load requirements of the program for indi- 
vidual differences among qualified students in their 
potential^ rates of learning, health and physical 
stamina, financial conditions, and other such vari- 
ab le ^ o 

25. When a student begins a curriculum sequence, he should 
ultimately anticipate reaching the highest level of 
professional achievement of which he is capable. 

26. Persons who have achieved professorial status for 
their high level of academic or professional compe- 
tency should not dissipate these special qualities 
by being required to perform managerial functions. 
Non-professionals with managerial skills should be 
employed to facilitate functions of the professionals, 

27. All students should be provided equal opportunity to 
receive uniform high quality instruction. 



The Proficiency Module 

Confronted with the above list of criteria, the GEM 
staff set abou.1 to design a program for implementation 
which would, to a large extent, reflect the ideals it 
sought to fulfill o The result of this seeking is contain- 
ed in the specifications for implementation which follow. 
However, to avoid confusion in reading the specifications, 
the reader must have some initial notion of the vehicle 
which the staff created and which made possible the des- 
cribed system of instruction. It is called a proficiency 
module, and without a general introduction to this vehicle, 



Qg^-j-Q^jLn of "tlx© spsciJiications for i.riipXeiiiGn'ts.'tion mxQli't 
seem meaningless. 

^ proficiency module (PM) is defined as a published 
guide which is designed to direct individual student 
learning behavior in studying particular subjects or 
topics or in undertaking particular activities in lab- 
oratory situations. PMs are not correspondence courses; 
they are not programmed instruction guides; they are not 
void of provision for humanistic qualities; and they are 
neither workbooks nor textbooks. They are a means of 
organizing modules of content for instruction in such a 
manner that 5.t is assured that the student either has 
acquired the content of that module , or that he will do 
so by carrying out the instructions contained in it. 

The content for any PM is a selected cluster of 
related teacher performance behaviors (see Specifications 
3,00) including not only definitions, facts, and concepts, 
but also thought processes, motor skills, and attitudes. 
The core of the PM, insofar as the student is concerned, 
is a series of learning tasks prepared by specialists. 
These tasks are carefully designed and arranged in such 
a manner that they are regarded as the most effective 
known means of guiding students toward the acquisition of 
the performance behaviors. These tasks provide multiple 
sequences for the attainment of the desired end in such 
a manner as to make them adaptable to individual differ- 
ences among students in such characteristics as rate of 
learning, sensory sensitivity, and cognitive styles. 

When properly constructed, PMs avoid duplication of 
content among offerings and permit the student to move 
through the program at a pace which is both comfortable 
and challenging to him. A qualified student may move as 
rapidly as he is capable of moving or as slowly as is 
necessary for him to move in meeting the specific require- 
ments. However, unless PMs are constructed in accordance 
with the specifications contained in this report, they 
may become a weak substitute for the still weaker, current 
system of education which permeates traditional programs 
of teacher education today. 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR CONDITIONS 
ESSENTIAL TO IMPLEMENTATION 
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5.01 



P rogram Sequenc e Specification 



5 . 01.01 



5.01, 02 



The total model program (both the preservice 
and inservice) provide for four levels of 
professional competency. Estimated time or 
the average qualified student to complete the 
otal program is six years « 



Diagram of 
sequence to 



specifications for estimated time 
complete phases of the total program. 



1st 2nd 3rd 4th 
Year Year Year Year 

j » 

O A B C 



5th 6th 

Year Year 

f » 

5 E 



Event 

O ‘^•tarting point. 

A Competencv for paraprof essional service 

teacher’s aide, (Persons accepted for admis- 
sion mll^ bTiualified and declare intent xon 
of moving beyond phase A in the direction o 

phas ; Eo ) 

B Competency for paraprof essional service as a 
teaching assistant . Requirements for associ- 
ate * s degree completed. 

C Competency for professional service as a 

general ele mentary teacher . Requirements for 
bachelor degree completed. Prerequisites 
for admission to specialist’s program satis- 
fied. 

D Requirements for master's degree^ completed. 

E Completion of subject specialization. Re- ' 
quirements for specialist ’ s degree . 
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5.01.03 



Completion of the preprofessional program pro- 
vides the student with competency for parapro- 
fessional service as a teaching assistant in the 
elementary school, the associate’s degree, and 
the basic prerequisites for admission to the 
professional program. 

5.01.04 Diagram of specifications for distribution of 

emphasis among subject areas for students in the 
preprofessional program. 




5.01.05 Of the total subject requirements, 90% of the 
emphasis of the average student is given to 
general education requirements and 10% is 
given to professional education requirements. 

5.01.06 General education requirements are distributed 
among those subject areas basic to an elementary 
school curriculum. 
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5.01.07 



5.01.08 



5.01.09 



Months 



The study of professional education is initiated 
in the preprofessional program. 

The preprofessional program provides a continu- 
ous sequence of study and practical laboratory 
experience through the media of proficiency 
modules (see ^'.pecif icationS for PMs 
5.02) . 

Diagram of specifications for study sequence for 
the preprofessional program (see Specif :^catxon 
5,05.05 for explanation of seminars). 



Language Arts 


Labo 

Th VD « 


Language Arts 




Social Science 




Social Science 




Natural Sciences 


Jr Jl tr “■ 

prof . 


Natural Sciences 




Music 


Estm. 


Art 




Health Education 


6 wks 


Health Education 




Para- and Professional Education 




and Advisor-Advisee Seminars 




0 12 3 

1 1 1 1 


4 5 

T u 


^ 


Language Arts 


Lab . 


Language Arts 




Social Science 


Exp. 


Social Science 




Natural Sciences 


Pre- 
prof . 


Natural Sciences 




Mathematics 


Estm. 


Mathematics 




Education 


6 wks 


Hfsaith Education 




Para- and Professional Education 




and Advisor-Advisee Seminars 




10 11 12 

L l- ! • 


13 14 15 1,6 17 ^8 



5.01.10 Time for the average qualified student to 
complete the preprofessional program is 2 
academic years or approximately 18 months. 



5.01.11 Two practical laboratory experiences are re- 
quired during the preprofessional program; 

one during each half (see Specifications 5.04). 

5.01.12 The professional program provides the student 
with competency for professional service as a 
general elementary teacher, the bachelor’s 
degree , and subject prerequisites for admission 
to the specialist program. 

5.01.13 Diagram of specifications for distribution of 
emphasis among subject areas for students in 
professional program. 




5.01.14 



5.01.15 



5.01.16 



5.01.17 



5.01.18 



5.01.19 



Of xhe total subject requirements, 25% of the 
emphasis of the average student is given to 
general education requirements, 30% to an 
area of competency, and 45% to professional 
education. 

Teachxng areas of competency in the professxonal 
program are; 

Language arts (including reading) 

Social sciences 

Natural scxences 

Mathematics 

Health education 

Music 

Art 

Foreign language 
Human development 

The professional program provides a continuous 
seqxience of study and practical laboratory 
experiences through the media of proficxency 
modules (see specifications for PMs 5.0^). 

The time for the average qualified student to 
complete the program is 2 calendar years or 
approximately 22 months. 

There are 10 blocks of PM requirements in the 
professional program. Each block contains a 
variety of PM requirements and each block must 
be completed in sequence, (see Specifications 

5 . 02 ) c 

Three 6 - week practical laboratory experiences 
are required during the professxonal progr^o 
They occur during blocks 2, 4, and 7. An 
ternship of approximately 10 weeks is required 
during block 9 (see Specification 5.01.20, 
also 5.04). 
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5 •01. 20 Diagram of specifications for study sequence 
for professional program. 



General 

Education 


Lab. 
Exp. 
Approx. 
6 wks ( 


General 

Education 


Lab. 
Exp. 
Approx. 
6 wks 


General 

Education 


Area of 
Conpetency 


Area of 
;:ompetency 


Area of 
Competency 


Profess5-onal Education 

^ Advxsor-advxsee Semxnars 



Months 1 2 Z — — 9 

^ - — 



R 


General 


Lab. 


Area of 


Intern- 


Area of 


E 


Education 


Exp. 


Competency 


ship 


Competency 


C 

E 


Area of 


Approx. 




Approx* 




S 


Competency 


6 wks 




10 wks 




S 


?ro±essxonai Educatxog^|^. Seminars 



12 13_ J.4 __ 1.5__ J. 6 _ 17_ J-8 _ 1 ^ 21_ _^2_ . 



Note: The area of the blocks indicates the 

approximate distribution of effort (in percen- 
tages) required by the average student to com- 
plete the PM subject groupings indicated. 

5.01.21 The specialist or inservice program leading to 
the specialist level of competence provides 
the teacher with continuous learning and pro- 
fessional development. 

5.01.22 There are 15 areas of specialization pro- ^ - 
vided in the specialist program. Job descrip- 
tions of each are provided in Appendix A, and 
specifications for performance are classified in 
Part Three of this report. The IS areas are? 



Language arts 
Social sci. 
Natural sci. 
Mathematics 
Health educ. 
Art 



Music 

Foreign lang . 
Human develop- 
ment & learn. 
Professional 
de ve lopment 
Evaluation 



Instructional 

media 

Pupil personnel 
Curriculum & pro 
gram planning 
Schoo 1 -communi t y 
relations 
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5.01.23 The specialist’s program is organized into three 
areas (see Specifications 5.01.24, 5.01.25, and 

5,01.26) o 



5.01.24 Training related to local conditions prepares 
the specialist teacher for optimum effectiveness 
in adapting to or nodi.fying unique local condi- 
tions, (Those local conditions include school 
organization, socioeconomic level, and special 
instructional patterns,) This training is the 
responsibility of the local school district in 
cooperation with the advisor and the university 
specialists (see specifications for administra- 
tion and organization 5,03), 

5.01.25 Instructional improvement and professional 
development in the specialist program provide 
for self-evaluation, study of new techniques 
of instruction, and continued general develop- 
ment as a professional educator. Activities in 
this area are essentially individual in origin 
and utilize resources provided by both the 
local school district and the university. 

5.01.26 PMs for specialization and exploration are pro- 
vided to continually increase the competence and 
effectiveness of the teacher, A portion of 
these PMs are required of all as a common core. 
Others are sequentially arranged to give breadth 
and depth in a selected area, and still others 
provide flexibility for exploration. PMs are 
developed and dispensed by the university and 
are carried out in cooperation with either the 
advisor or local school district supervision. 



j 




5.01.27 



Diagram of specifications for study sequence for 
specialist’s program. 







1. Specialized Training 








20% 


related to Local 


20% 








Conditions 






Pre service 




2. Instructional Improve- 






Program 


40% 


ment and Professional 










Development 


60% 






40% 













3. Common Core of 










Basic Content 


20% 





Estimated 

Months 



rn m'T ^'C0O^OH 
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c^^cn^mvo^^ooo^ 
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^ ^ ■'j' ''i' 



5.01.28 Diagram of specifications for distribution of 
emphasis among areas for study in specialist’s 





5.02 



Specifications for Proficiency Modules (PMs) 

Definition . A proficiency module is a 
published guide which is designed to direct 
individual student learning behavior in 
studying a particular subject or topic or in 
undertaking particular activities in a labora- 
tory. 

5.02.01 There are seven essential parts to a complete 
PM (see Specifications 5,02.02 through 5.02,08). 

5.02.02 Classifica ion . A brief indication of the 
specific subject or behavioral area of concern 
(a topic) and an indication of the subject area 
group with which it is associated? its type, and 
the block to which it belongs, 

5.02.03 General directions . A general explanation to 

the student as to how to proceed in undertaking 
the PMn (For example, it may explain: (a) how 

to arrange to take the pretest, (b) where to 
find materials not contained in the PM, (c) how 
to arrange for field experiences wh?lch are 
specifically required by the PM, (d) where to 
locate technological equipment required for use 
with the PM, (e) when and how to arrange for the 
posttest, and (f) how to get special explana- 
tions or help when needed.) 

5.02.04 Content . The teacher performance specifications 
contained in specif icationc 3.00 (broadly inclu- 
sive of definitions, facts, concepts, thought 
processcss, motor skills, and attitudes) which 
the student is to acquire as a result of carry- 
ing out the learning tasks prescribed in the PM. 

5.02.05 Prerequisites . A list of the essential subject 
matter, thought processes, skills, and attitudes 
which the student must possess in order to 
undertake the PM. (For example , if a. learning 
activity within the PM requires that the student, 
while working with pupils, write in manuscript 
on a blackboard, then a prerequisite is that ^ 
the student have the skill to write legibly in 
manuscript on a blackboard, ) 
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5.02.06 



PM pretest . A diagnostic evaluation unit 
developed on the basis of the content (see 
Specification 5.02.04) which contains appro- 
priate devices (paper-pencil tests, checklists, 
performance scales, etc.) designed to deter- 
mine the student's inxtial status in relation 
to the content to be learned. It is not con- 
tained in the students' edition of the PM. 

5.02.07 Learning tasks . A multiple series of learning 
activities adjusted to individual differences 
designed to be completed by the students. They 
are prepared by specialists as the most effi- 
cient known means for guiding students toward 
the acquisition of the performance behaviors, 
(see Specifications 5.02.09 and 5.02.16). 

5.02.08 PM posttest. A diagnostic evaluation unit 
based on the content (see Specifications 
5.02.04) which contains appropriate devices 
(paper-pencil tests, checklists, performance 
scales, etc.) designed to determine the stu- 
dent's status in relation to the content after 
he has completed particularly assigned learning 
tasks. It is not contained in the students* 
edition of the PM. 



5.02.09 There are four essential parts to each PM 
learning task (see Specifications 5.02.10 
through 5.02.13). 

5.02.10 Purpose . An explanation to the student as to 
why it is essential to pursue this particular 
activity telling what knowledges, processes, 
skills, and/or attitudes he will acquire as a 
result of undertaking it. 

5.02.11 Resources . A list of specific resources which 
he is required to use to carry out the task and 
where he can find them. (These resources may 
include such reference items as books, films, 

TV, tapes, audio tapes, filmstrips, syllabi, 
charts, computer instruction programs, scienti- 
fic equipment, microfilms, ”mini-lab" films, spe 
fic elementary school classroom situations, and 
clinics o ) 



5.02.12 



5.02.13 



Proceaur2_s. Detailed instructions to the^stu- 
as w what learning behaviors he 
oerform in relation to the purposes. iT 
learning behaviors may include such 
as finding the answers to questions, mak g 
observation and preparing a written tecor 
it. participating in a seminar, consulting with 
a spLialisv, summarizing viewpoints in writing , 

preparing lesson plans, outlining, prepar 3 a 
chart depicting the sequence of a procedure, 

paring a critical analysis of an observe 
lesson presenting a prepared speech, and re- 
s^rndiAg^o paper!pencil items after hearing 
an audiotape of a lecture.) 

Evaluation. A device teflecting evaluative^ 
criteria^hich the student 

the extent to which he has acquired the know 

^ -kills and/or attitudes he 

ledges, processes, okilis, ana/ p^or-fnrmance 

was intended to acquire through the performan 
of the learning task. 

PMs are prepared by teams of 
eluded in each team of f ® 

special i"5ts from disciplines relate 
jLt area, specialists in learning and toan 
Lvelopment, specialists m . 

teaching methods, specialists in education 
evaluation, and practitioners from el^ementary 
school systems. (For example, 

PM team includes specialists ' 

written composition including r e 

American instructional 

erature, reading, curriculum an ^bild 

methods’ educational ^ 

development , educational evaluation, anu elemen 
tary school teaching . ) 

Ci 02 15 The learning tasks within the PMs utilize the 
= SthodologiLl approaches 

by specialists in learning as the 
mLns of guiding ihe students m 
content. (For example, computer 
struction (CAI) is used only when CAI 



5.02.14 



f 1 






is regarded a3 the most effective means for 
achieving the desired end. Similarly, audio- 
visual learning tasks are employed in the PMs 
only when these lt‘ar,ning materials are re- 
garded as more effective than alternate 
approaches such as lecture- discussion or 
reading. Many learnings such as skills in 
the application of cognitive processes and 
the utilization of motor skills cannot be 
learned effectively through reading, listening, 
or speaking 'learning tasks, but must h'e 
approached' Through social interaction in semi- 
nars or repetiti’«’e performancve of motor activ- 
ity under -^u )ervision . ) 

5.02.16 Learning tasks within the PMs provide alterna- 
tive paths for students to acquire particular 
characteristics. (For example, it is recog- ^ 
nized that some s+udents learn certain material 
more effectively through listening activities 
while others learn the ScOue material far more 
effectively through reading activities. PMs 
provide alternate paths within the learning 
taskb parts to allow for these differences.) 

5.02.17 Learning tasks rot only present that content 
from Specifications 3.00 normally found in a 
course of study, parts of syllabi, lecture 
topics , or textbook chap'ter learnings, but also 
guide students in learning thought processes, 
motor skills, and atcitudes. The construction 
of tnese latter learning tasks requires crea- 
tivity on the part of those involved in their 
construction, and places much dependence on 
activities which bring tne student into special 
laboratories, practical laboratories, seminars, 
field trips, and observation situations. Fre- 
quently, learning tasks which give emphasis to 
interper serai relations are required to accom- 
pli sh the desired end. 

5.02.18 The number of PMs within a subject area and the 
length of txme and effort required of the aver- 
age student to complete them varies. (Some 
variables which affect number, time, and effort 
are the nature of the topic, its importance to 
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performance, the extensiveness of the skill 
and attitude behavior change required, and the 
level for which it is presented. ) 



5.02,19 There are eight types of PMs. The term types 

refers to classes of PMs which group themselves 
around common functional relationships. These 
types are: 



Type A 


A sequence of basic PMs required for all 
students in the preprofessional program. 
(Includes orientation PMs which acquaint 
the students with the nature of the 
program. ) 


Type B 


A sequence of basic PMs required for all 
students in the professional program. 


Type C 


A sequence of special PMs required for 
students electing the PM area grouping 
indicated in the left column as a teach- 
ing area of competency. 


Type D 


A sequence of basic PMs required of all 
students in the inservice program r 


Type E 


A continuing sequence of PMs in one area 
of specialization required for all stu- 
dents enrolled in the specialist programs. 


Type F 


A group of exploratory PMs in subject 
areas not selected as a teaching area of 
emphasis during the preservice program. 


Type G 


A group of special purpose PMs designed 
to meet local conditions or needs. 


Type H 


PMs which are developed by a learner (or 
group of learners) rather than by spec- 
ialists which the student(s) , purposes ' 
to his (their) advisors for acceptance 
either as special enrichment or as a rea- 
sonable substitute for a required PM. 
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5.02.21 PMs in the professional education Type B group 
are provided m two or more forms in localities 
where state certification specifications require 
specialisation of elementary teachers for in- 
structing children of defined age ranges within 
the total age range normally assigned tc the ele- 
mentary school. For example, should teaching 
certificates be issued for age ranges 3-9, and 
6-12, then the PMs in the professional education 
Type B group would be provided in two forms. Both 
forms would be similar in content. However, one 
form would focus on the teaching of children 

3-9 years of age, and the other would focus on 
the teaching of children 6-12 years of . je. 

(By focus on is meant that such items as the 
illustrations used, the laboratory experiences 
required, the instructional material' analyzed, 
the equipment mentioned, and the standardized 
tests reviewed are more suitable for cue age sub- 
group than the other.) 

5.02.22 The sequence for each preservice program (pre- 
professional and professional) xs divided into 
PM blocks of related studies. These blocks must 
be taken in the sequence xn which they are 
arranged. That is, all PMs in any one block 
being undertaiken must be completed before tbs 
student is regarded as having met the prere- 
quisites for the next block of PMs. 

5.02.23 PM blocks vary from each other in the kinds of 
PMs included and 5.n the anticipated time for 
the average qualified student to complete the 
work outlined in the PM block. (For example. 
Block 1 of the preprofessional program contains 
PMs in general education including language arts, 
social science, natural science, health educatior^ 
and fine arts, and in professional education. 

The student must complete all of the PMs in 
Block 1 before he is permitted to start the PMs 
in Block 2. The PMs in Block 2 are different 
from those in Block 1. There are PMs for lab- 
oratory practice, and the professional educa- 
tion PMs differ from those found in Block 1. 
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5.02.24 



5.02.25 



Also, the estimated time to complete the PMs in 
Block 2 is much shorter than for those in Block 

1 . 

There are six blocks of PM requirements in the 
preprofessional program (see diagram of Speci- 
fications 5.02.15). 

Diagram of specifications for f ™ 

blocks for preprofessional P^°f 

detailed specifications of content and relative 
eSfsis given to each block see gp.ecif ications 
e; m - 



1 


2 


GE 




LAB 


ED 




ED 



Legend: GE 

ED 



LAB 

1-6 



3 


4 


D 




GE 

ED 




GE 

ED 




LAB 

ED 




GE 

ED 



General Education PMs 
Paraprofessional and Professional 

Education PMs 

Practical Laboratory Experience PMs 
Sequence Number for PM Block 



There are ten blocks of PM requirements in the 
professional program (see Diagram of Speci i- 
cations 5.02.16) <> 



5.02.26 



5.02.27 Diagram of specifications for sequence of PM 

blocks for the professional program. For more 
detailed specifications of content and relative 
emphasis given to eetch PM block see Specifica- 
tions 5.01. 




Legend: 






GE General Education PMs 

ED Professional Education PMs 

LAB Practical Laboratory Experience 
PMs 

AC Area of Competency PMs 

INT Internship 

1-10 Sequence Number for PM Block 



5.02.28 PMs for the specialist (inservice) program 
sequence of PMs are arranged in parallel 
by types (see diagram of Specifications 
5.02.20). 

5.02.29 Each type of PM grouping of the specialist 
(inservice) program (D, E, F, and G) has a 
specified sequence but FMs from all groups 
need not be undertaken concurrently. Se- 
quences are determined by conference of in- 
service student and advisor. 
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5.02,30 



Diagram of specifications for sequence of study 
for inservice program. For more detailed speci- 
fications regarding content see Specifications 
5.01.21 through 5.01,28. 



Type D - Area of Specialization 



Type E - Required of all 



T 3 ^e F - Exploratory 



Type G - Special Purpose 



5.02.31 Within a given PM block or prescribed sequence 
a student paces himself in undertaking the 
learning tasks. He may move as rapidly as he 

is capable of doing or as slowly as is necessary 
to complete the requirements. 

5.02.32 Provisions for individualization of instruction 
are made by a system of events applicable to 
each PM undertaken by the student (see diagram 
of specifications' for sequence of PM events 
5.02.21), 
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5.02.33 



Diagram of specifications for sequence of 
events designed to individualize instruction. 
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5.02.34 



PM pretests for those PMs designed to guide 
students in practical laboratory experiences 
are administered after the student is Judged 
to have had sufficient time in the laboratory 
setting to exhibit those qualities reflected 
in the content of the PMs. For example, a 
student who has satisfied the prerequisites and 
is beginning a PM in English composition may 
begin the sequence of events outlined in dia- 
gram of specifications immediately with a pre- 
test. However, were he to have met the pre- 
requisites for beginning a PM in practical 
laboratory experience, he would not receive 
the pretest until he had had a short period 
of on-the-Job activities in the laboratory 
setting . 

5.02.35 PM pretests and posttests are analyzed by 

teams of educational and subject specialists 
who, after completion of the analysis, recom- 
mend action to be taken. 



5.02.36 Students who demonstrate a defined satisfac- 
tory mastery level of proficiency on PM pre- 
tests are not required to undertake the PM 
learning tasks. 

5.02.37 Students who demoi itrate a defined satisfactory 
mastery level of proficiency on some phases or 
parts of a PM pretest, but not on other parts, 
are required to undertake only those parts in 
which they failed to demonstrate a satisfactory 
level of mastery. 

5.02.38 Students who, as a result of analysis, are 
regarded as handicapped or seriously deficient 
are referred to a remedial clinic for rehabil- 
itation, redirection, or termination of study. 



5.03 Specifications for Administrative Organization 

The basic administrative structure establishes 
direct relationship between the Director of 
Teacher Education--Elementary , the College of 



5.03.01 



Education, and all other colleges, departments 
or other units responsible for the education of 
preservice and inservice elementary teachers 
(see diagram of specifications for basic admin- 
istrative organization 5o03o02). 

5.03.02 Diagram of specifications for basic administra- 
tive organization. Note: Professorial per- 

sonnel are indicated by boxes and managerial 
personnel, who are non-professorial, but who f a- ' 
cilitate and coordinate the work of the pro- 
fessorial staff, are indicated by circles. 
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5.03.03 



5.03.04 



5.03.05 



5.03.06 



Th© DGS-fi of th© Coll©g© of Edlu.csLtj.on is rospon-* 
sibl© for all polici©s p©rtalning to th© p©r- 
sonn©l, administration, and op©ration of th© 
P^os^ramo As Chairman of th© Commit t©© of Ex©cu— 
h© coordinat©s and impl©m©nts th© n©c— 
©ssary coop©rativ© agr©©m©nts b©tw©©n th© pro- 
gram and th© various coll©g©Sj d©partm©ntSj and 
oth©r units r©sponsibl© for th© ©ducation of 
P^®s©rvic© and ins©rvic© ©l©m©ntary t©ach©rs. 

Th© Dir©ctor of T©ach©r Education Programs— - 
Elementary reports directly to th© Dean of th© 
College of Education. 



The Committee of Executives is composed of the 
Deans of all colleges responsible for the educa- 
tion of preservice and inservice elementary 
teachers, superintendents of cooperating school 
districts, representatives of the state depart- 
ment concerned with education. This group 
commits the necessary resources from their area 
of responsibility needed to implement the pro- 
gram, provides channels of communication and 
coordination between the represented groups, 
evaluates and approves mutually inclusive items 

of business, and provides policy direction within 
the 'limits 'of its 'advisory capacity. 

The Director of Teacher Education— —Elementary 
holds the doctorate degree and has experiences 
in elementary education and administration. He 
is responsible for staffing and implementing 
the program. He is responsible for directing 
the development and implementation of the basic 
materials and the organization of the program. 

In addition, he coordinates through the 
Committee of Executives the activities of de- 
partments, colleges, and other units as their 
activities pertain to the program. He is the 
chief administrative officer and reports direct- 
ly to the Dean of the College of Education 

The Manager of Student Advisement holds the 
master's degree or higher and has experience 
as an instructor or counselor in higher edu- 
cation. He is familiar with program .require- 
ments for admission, program sequences. 
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transitxonal and terminal degree programs, 
and with the general rules and policies of 
the institution* He must also be familiar 
with state certification requirements and 
with other regulatory or professional re- 
quirements or recommendations influencing the 
professional standing of preservice and in- 
service elementary teachers* He is respon- 
sible for the development of all preadmission 
and orientation services for students prior to 
their entering the program, and coordinates 
the assignment of staff members assigned 
advisement responsibilities. He is respon- 
sible for the development of written materials 
for student and staff use that pertain to ad- 
visement , and supervises the work of the co- 
ordinators of preprofessional, professional, 
and specialist advisement* He reports to the 
Director* 



5,03*07 The Director of Instruction holds the doctor- 
ate degree, has extensive professional educa-’ 
tional experience in elementary schools and in 
higher education* He has direct responsi-'-- 
bility for the curriculum structure and super- 
vises the instructional program for the pre- 
service and inservice education of teachers* 

He coordinates the development of instructional 
materials including the editing and format 
responsibilities for the publication of pro- 
ficiency modules (PMs). He provides supportive 
; 50 xvices to each of the individual Instructional 
Unit Advisory Councils of which he is an ex 
officio member* He reports directly to the 
Director * 



5.03.08 The Director of Program Evaluation holds the 
doctorate degree and has extensive experience 
in the fields of tests and measurement, sta- 
tistics, data processing and retrieval, etc. 

He is responsible for the testing and scoring 
of all PM pre» and post tests c He is respon- 
sible for operating data retrieval and dissem- 
ination systems that parallel the organizational 
structure of the project. He institutes and 
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administers rol low-up studies of graduates and 
is responsible for individual or special test- 
ing of students with the approval of the 
Director , 

5.03.09 The Director of Project Evaluation holds the 
doctorate degree and has extensive experience 
in evaluative designs and procedures in all 
phases of the program. He has no operational 
responsibilities and has no involvement or 
commitments that would bias an objective 
evaluation of the programfs success. He is 
responsible for establishing and coordinating 
the work of a panel of outside consultants who 
will evaluate the operation of the various com- 
ponents of the program. He is a member of the 
Committee of Executives. 

5.03.10 The Student Program Advisement Services directs 
the longitudinal sequence of advisee— advisor 
relations in the program. Xt Is administra- 
tively responsible for the adv i =.ee program at 
preprof essional j professional, and specialist 
levels. Within each of these, it maintains 
necessary student records, serves as a communi- 
cation link with other units, and assigns 
advisees to staff members. 



5.03.11 The organization of the Student Program Advise- 
ment Services reflects its managerial functions. 
Professional assistance given to preservice and 
inservice teachers continues to be the respon- 
sibility of the professional staff. 




5.03.12 



Diagram of specifications for the organization 
of Student Program Advisement Services 




5.03.13 The Coordinator of Preprofessional Program 

Advisement Services holds the bachelor’s degree 
and has administrative experience. He assists 
the Manager of Student Advisement in the 
development and implementation of all pread- 
mission and orientation services. He makes 
advisee assignments for program advisors and 
assists advisors in interpreting and communi- 
cating the preprofessional progrson require- 
ments and sequence. He reports directly to 
the Manager of Student Advisement. 
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The Coordinator oJf Professional Program Advise- 
in 0 nt Servxces holds the bachelor *s degree and 
has administrative experience. He assists the 
Manager of Student Program Advisement Services 
in the development and implementation of all 
ori©ntation services pertaining to the bache** 
lor * s degree and teaching certification. He 
maizes advisee assignments for professional ad- 
visors and assists advisors in interpreting and 
communicating the professional program require- 
ments, sequence, and certification requirements. 

j-gports directly to the Manager of Student 
Program Advisement Services, 

5.03.15 The Coordinator of Specialist Program Advisement 
Services holds the master’s degree or higher and 
has administrative experience. He assists the 
Manager of Student Program Advisement Services 
in the development and implementation of all 
preadmission (graduate school) and orientation 
services. He makes advisee assignments for 
specialist advisors and assists advisors in^ 
interpreting and communicating program require- 
ments, sequence, and specialist’s requirements, 
He reports directly to the Manager of Student 
Program Advisement, 

5.03.16 All instruction is administered Instructional 
Units which are charged with the respoxisibility 
of constructing, administering, evaluating, and 
refining the program materials and activities 
which are assigned to that. unit. 
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Diagram of -pecif ications for the Instructional 
Unit “ and the types of PMs for which each is 
responsible i see also diagram of gpecif ications 
5o02o02U 



Types of PMs for 



Instructional Lnxt 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


Language Arts 


X 


X 


X 




X 






X 


Social Sciences 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


Natural Science.s 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


Mathematics 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


Art 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


Music 




X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


Foreign Language 






X 




X 


X 




X 


Health Education 


X 




X 




X 


X 




X 


Preservice Education 


X 


X 












X 


Human Development. 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Instructional Media 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Pupil Personnel Service^:: 










X 


X 


X. 


X 


Professional Development 










X 


X 


X 


X 


Curriculum 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


School Community coordination 










X 


X 


X 


X 


Evaluation 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Social Foundations 








X 




X 


X 


X 
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Each Inst TuCtional Unit is a separate a.dminis- 
tratlve organxzatxon which provides the 
nececrary resources for administering that por- 
tion of the in tructional program, for which .it 
is respon-xble ( -ee Specification 5.03.17) . 



5.03.19 



Each of the four associate directors of instruc- 
tion who assist director of instruction as 

indicated in diagram of Specifications 5.03.02 
is respon-'ible for tl.e f unc.tiioning of a particu- 
lar group of in.: tructi onal units which, have re- 
lated function- and avademi.c concerns. Group 
A con.^in s of in.- tructional units in the areas 
of language artS;, foreign language, art, and 
music. Group B with units in the areas of 
mathematic-s p natural science, health education, 
and social sciences. Group C in the areas of 
professional education, curriculum and program 



'^4 






development, professional development, instruc- 
tional media, and social foundations. Group D 
consists of instructional units in the areas of 
human development and learning, pupil personnel, 
evaluation, and school-community coordination. 

5.03.20 Diagram of specifications for the organization of 
each Instructional Unit. 
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5.03.21 The Instructional Unit Advisory Board is composed 
of specialists (professorial rank) from the 
subject area and specialists (professorial rank) 
from the College of Education who are concerned 
for the educational experiences of preservice 
and in"ervice elementary teachers for whom they 
are re sponsible . Staff uti lization, student 
assignments and productivity, and use of resources 
are approved by the Advisory Board. Program 
development is a major responsibility of the 
Advisory Board and is implemented through a 
close analysis and review of the PMs and the 

use of available resources., both human and 
otherwise,, to meet learning objectives. The 
Chair m .an of the Advisory Board is an education 
specialist and Director of the Instructional 
Unit . 

5.03.22 The Director o.f the Instructional Unit as 
Chairmar* of the Advisory Board performs the 
necessary functions to facilitate the work of 
the Board as presented in Specification 5.03.20 
and supervises the work of the Manager of the 
Instructional Unit. He reports directly to 
the Director of the Center for Instruction. 

5.03.23 The Manager of the Instructional Unit holds the 
bacnelor 3 degree or higher and has administra- 
tive-management experiences, preferably in edu- 
cationo He is responsible for the acceptance 
of V tudent i . and for their a.-signment to in- 
structors . He has managemert responsibility for 
the scheduling and utilization of the clinic, 
laboratory-, and interaction resources based on 
the requests of advijors. He also is respon- 
sible lor data flow to and from all units. He 
reports to, advises, and implements all rec- 
ommendations of the Advisory Board, under the 
direction of the Di re^d’or of the unit. 

5.03.24 The Clinic is a separate component of each in- 
structional unit and ha.s as its responsibility, 
the development and impdementation of programs 

to provide remedial and/or background experiences 
necessary for satisfying the requirements of the 
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PMs at tne instructional unit. Clinic exper- 
iences are independent of PM requirements and 
are administered on an individual basis. 



5.03.25 The Assoexate Manager in charge of Clinical 
Services holds the bachelor » s degree or above 
in the subject of concern to the instructional 
unit and has administrative -managerial exper- 
ience. He accepts referrals and with the 
assistance of the clinical specialists assigns 
them to professional personnel who can provide 
them the assistance they require. 

5.03.26 The Clinical Specialists are instructors or 
professors who are especially competent in 
particular areas within the broader scope of 
concern of the instructional unit and assume 
the obligation of becoming Clinical Specialists 
only when their services are needed. Time 
allotments for performing clinical services are 
scheduled by the Manager of the instructional 
unit. 

5.03.27 The Instructional Unit Central Resources Lab- 
oratory is a separate component of each instruc- 
tional unit and serves two functions. First, 

it houses and administers all learning materials 
and equipment essential for the undertaking of 
PMs which are not readily available in other 
installations such as central libraries, language 
laboratories, and computer instruction centers. 
Second, it arranges for laboratory experiences 
required by PM learning tasks which involve 
outside facilities such as field trips, obser- 
vations, practical laboratory experiences in 
public schools, and internships » 

5.03.28 The Associate Manager in charge of Laboratory 
Services holds the bachelor’s degree or above in 
the subject of concern to the instructional unit 
and has administrative-managerial experience. 

He facilitates the work of the Coordinator of 
the Instructional Unit Central Resources Labora- 
tory and the Coordinator of the Field Laboratory 
Facilities. He is responsible to the manager of 
the instructional unit. 
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5.03.29 



5.03.30 



5.03.31 



The Coordxrator of the Xnftructional Unit Central 
Resource- Laboratory hold- the bachelor's degree 
or above, has managerial experience, possesses 
general knowledge of the area of concern of the 
Lstructional unit . and bat a broad understanding 
of 'the mater rale and equipment essential for under- 
taking the -^'udy of t-e FMi for which the instruc- 
tional unit i. te,pon-ible. He is responsible for 
obta.ning. organ. ring, and making available the in- 
strucLioril materials needed by the students. _ T 
staff which airi'-tp him includes specialists in 

ed-ucAt loriiil inecixAo 

The Cooidinator of Field Laboratory Facxlitxes 
hold' the batbelor*s degree or above, has mana- 
gerxal experience, and a general knowledge of 
the area of concern of the xritructxonal unxt. 

His prxmary job Xo to obtain the needed fxeld 
facilxtiesn xnd arrange schedules as requxred y 
students rur ux-'g the PM learnxng tasks. 

Group Inter actxor Learnxng Ser -ices are provxded 
as a separate ooinponant of each xnstructiona 
unit and provide p tof es sor» -tudent 
student ir +-eract.i.on at such time as the PMs ^ 
require or on the re qua of students or in- 
structor. ' o Fch.ed'Ulirg and acministrative organ- 
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actx'- 



^ 

tier are the responsibility 

_ . /— _ _ * 1 ^ > 



ization of *u. 
of tha i:.u;oc.iate manager in charge of group inter- 

action learning ?,erviceso Examples of such 
actx-itxas are lectures, seminars . workshops , 
debates, recitaxt, art show=.. .special demonstra- 
tions, rs'-iew of current events, and panel dis- 

CU3 31 On.S o 

The Asioc.ate Manager in charge of Group Inter- 
action Learring Services holds the bachelor s 
degree or r.igher in the area of concern to the 
instructional unit, and has managerial experience 



5.03.33 



The specia.: t in Group Interaction Learning are 
instructors or p rof e.s xor s who are especially 
competent in particular areas within the broader 
scope of concern of the instructional unit and 
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assume the obligation of becoming specialists 
in group interaction learning only when their 
services are neededo Time allotments for perfor- 
mance of these services are scheduled by the 
manager of the instructional unit. 

5,03.34 Instructors hold the academic rank of instructor 
or higher depending upon the level of the 
students with whom they are working and the 
extent of their knowledge of particular elements 
of the field of learning represented by the in- 
structional unit. Their primary responsibilities 
are guiding students through the PMs when their 
services are needed. In this primary role they 
receive data from various evaluative measures and 
judgments on their advisees, recommend sequences 
of PMs or learning tasks, make referrals to 
clinics, arrange for laboratory experiences as 
required, and when necessary make provisions 
for group interaction learning experiences. 

Other responsibilities include serving as a 
member of the total instructional unit team by 
performing such functions as serving as clinicians, 
laboratory supervisors, group interaction team 
leaders, demonstrators, and lecturers. Also, as 
members of the instructional unit team they per- 
form the work involved in the continual updating, 
revision, and improvement of the PMs. . Time 
allotments for their various duties are scheduled 
by the manager of the instructional unit upon the 
recommendation of the director of the instructional 
unit . 



5.04 Specifications for Laboratory Facilities and Exper 

iences 

5.04.01 There are five kinds of laboratory facilities pro- 
vided: General Resources Laboratories, Instruc- 

tional Unit Central Resources Laboratories, 
Instructional Unit Field Laboratory Facilities, 
Instructional Unit Clinics, and Instructional Unit 
Group-interaction Laboratories. 
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5.04.02 



5.04.02 


General Resources Laboratories include facili- 
ties which are used by students and staff of 
universities,' colleges, and schools for learning 
activities. Examples: central libraries, lis- 

tening laboratories, computer instruction centers, 
reviewing rooms, zoos, board of education curricu- 
lum laboratories, audio-visual materials centers, 
and computer equipment laboratories. 


5.04.03 


Instructional Unit Central Resources Laboratories 
are a part of the facilities of each instructional 
unit in the program. It houses and provides all 
learning materials and equipment; essential for 
the undertaking of PM: of that instructional' 
unit which are not readily and conveniently 
available in General Resources Laboratories. 
Examples: books, articles, films, microfilms, 

charts, tables, models, recordings, programmed 
materials, chemicals, musical instruments, art 
supplies, and gymnastic equipment. 


5.04.04 


Instructional Unit Field Laboratory Facilities 
are provided by each Instructional Unit through 
the manager in charge of laboratory services 
who employs a coordinator whose primary job is 
to obtain the reeded field facilities and arrange 
schedules as required by students engaging in 
learning tasks contained in PMs. Examples: 
elementary school classrooms, individual children 
for case studies, health clinics, museums, rock 
quarries, historical sites, wildlife observation 
sites, and go-’rernment agencies. 


5.04.05 


Clinical services are provided by each instruc- 
tional unit to gi’"a remedial, and/or rehabili- 
tation assistance to students having difficulties 
because of handicaps. 


5.04.06 


Each Instructional Unit provides laboratory ex- 
periences in group interaction learning. The unit 
manager of these services schedules such activi- 
ties as lectures, seminars, workshops, debates, 
recitals, art shows, and panel discussions as 
they are required by the PM learning tasks or 
especially requested by instructors or students. 
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5.04.07 


Two practical laboratory experiences are required 
during the preprofessional program. They occur 
during PM Blocks 2 and 5, It is anticipated that 
the average qualified student will require 6’ 
weeks to complete each of these assignments. 


5.04.08 


The practxcal laboratory experience which occurs 
in PM Block 2 of the preprofessional program 
focuses on paraprofessxonal classroom activities 
and is carried out with children in early child- 
hood. 


5.04.09 


The practxcal laboratory experience which occurs 
in PM Block 5 of the preprofessional program 
focuses on paraprofessional activities and is 
carried out with children in later childhood. 


5.04.10 


Three practical laboratory experiences are 
required during the professional program. 

They occur during PM Blocks 2, 4, and 7. It 
is anticipated that the average qualified student 
will require 6 weeks to complete each of these 
assignments. 


5.04.11 


The practical laboratory experience which occurs 
in PM Block 2 of the professional program focuses 
on professional activities and is carried out with 
children within the student’s target age group 
with specxal concern for allowing the student to 
work within the teaching area of competency which 
he has selected. 


5.04.12 


The practical laboratory experience which occurs 
in PM Block 4 of the professional program focuses 
on professional activities and is carried out with 
children younger than those within the student's 
target age group. 


5.04.13 


The practical laboratory experience which occurs 
in PM Block 7 of the professional program focuses 
on professional activities and is carried out 
with children older than those within the student’s 
target age group. 



5.04.14 Placement in practical laboratory experiences 
is such that the students have the opportunity 
to work with children of various socioeconomic 
and ethnic characteristic's. 

5.04.15 The preservice internship occurs within the 10th 





PM Block of the professional program. It is 
anticipated that the average qualified student 

^squire 10 weeks to complete this require- 
ment . 


5.04.16 


The preservxce internship is ca-^ried out with 
children within the intern »s target age group 
and the intern is given opportunity to give 
special emphasis to provide instruction in his 
teaching area of competency. 


5.05 


^ecif ications for Student Program Advisement 


5.05.01 


Student program advisement services provide 
students with continuous advisement throughout 
the entire program. 


5.05.02 


When the student enters the preprofessional 
program he xs assigned an advisor who is an 
instructor or professor in elementary education. 
This person remains his advisor so long as he 
remains in the preprofessional program. 


5.05.03 


When a student enters the preprofcssional program 
he is assigned an advisor who is an instructor or 
professor in elementary education whose specialty 
^siS’ted to the student * s selected teaching 
area of competency. 


5.05.04 


When a student enters the specialist program he 
is assigned an advisor who is a professor whose 
specialty is the area in which the student has 
chosen to specialize. 


5.05.05 


Advisors of students in the preprofessional 



program and the professional program hold group 
meetings weekly with their advisees to discuss 
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5.05.06 

5.06 
5.06.01 



5.06.02 



5.06.03 

5.06.04 



program problems of general concern, and. current 
problems of professional concern in elementary 
education which are not likely to be covered in 

PMs. 

All advisors provide time schedules of office 
hours when individual students may consult with 
them concerning matters which are not of general 
concern during the regularly scheduled meetings. 



Specifications for Student Orientation Programs 

An orientation program is held for students 
entering the preprofessional program during the 
week prior to their enrollment in PM Block 1. 

This orientation program is planned by the 
Coordinator of Preprofessional Program Advise- 
ment Services with the assistance of the repre- 
sentation from the instructional units for 
Language Arts, Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, 
Music, Art, Health Education, Professional Edu- 
cation, and educational practitioners from elemen- 
tary school systems. 

The preprofessional orientation program is designed 
to acquaint the students with the educational 
system, the location of laboratory facilities, the 
procedures for completing PMs, the credit system, 
and to inform them of their obligations and privi- 
leges o 

During the preprofessional orientation period, 
students are assigned to their program advisors 
and meet with them for group discussions. 

During the preprofessional orientation period 
students are assigned to instructors from the 
various instructional units in which they will 
be working to meet with them in groups for an 
introduction to the procedures required of them 
in undertaking the initially assigned PMs. 
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5.06.05 


Preprofessional program advisors advise students 
individually regarding the number and kinds of 
PMs with which to begin their first PM block, 
on the basis of individual records of the stu- 
dent's past achievement, estimated potential, and 
other related conditions. 


5.06.06 


Students who complete the preprofessional program 
and are ready to enter the professional program 
receive their initial orientation to the program, 
individually, from their newly assigned advisor. 


5.06.07 


Whenever it is feasible to do so because of the 
qualifications of the advisor and the choices 
of sequences of the students, the same advisor 
is retained by the student throughout the entire 
program. 


5.07 


Specifications for Staff for the Model Program 

Note: Classifications 5.03, 5.04, and 5.05 pre- 

sent specifications for the individual adminis- 
trative, managerial, clinical, and instructional 
staff required to carry out the model teacher ed- 
ucation program. However, the GEM staff regards 
as a necessary part of this report the formula- 
tion of certain general specif i-;at ions for per- 
sonnel which are essential if the implementation 
(including the development of PMs) is to be 
successful . 


5.07.01 


The staff responsible for designing the details of 
the proposal for implementation of the model 
program including the development of the PMs are 
the key staff for carrying out the model program 
when it is initiated. 


5.07.02 


Plans for initiating the model program as well 
as plans for the training of the staff personnel 
to carry out the model program approach the tasks 
through the use of system analysis. For example, 
through planning conferences, seminars, and work- 
shops staff members prepare such essential instru- 
ments as summary system networks, PERT charts. 
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flow charts, and tin© lines for the initiation 
and implementation of the model program, 

5.07.03 Persons selected to serve on the model program 
staff must provide enthusiastic endorsement of 
the program and the system for implementation 
after they have become fully aware of the nature 
of the total demands which will be made of them 
in time and effort » 

5.07.04 Persons selected to serve on the model program 
staff must be willing to submit themselves to a 
study of those essential features of the program 
requirements with which they may be initially 
unfamiliar. 'For example, a professor of English 
literature may not be familiar with what is re- 
garded by specialists in learning as the most 
efficient means for organizing content to satisfy 
performance specifications of an affective nature. 
He must satisfy the specification of being will- 
ing to acquire knowledge of this sort and the 
skills which it requires before he is regarded as 
acceptable as a member of the staff. 
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Job Description o£ Elementary School Pe rsonnel 



Introdi ^ion 

The various elementary school personnel are differen- 
tiated on the basis of proficiency level, degree require- 
ments, and certification^ The four main categories for 
elementary school personnel are aide, teaching assistant, 
certified elementary teacher, and specialist.^ Each pro- 
ficiency level implies competency at the previous levels. 

The aide performs a variety of important non-ins truc- 
tional tasks, gains valuable experience in the school 
setting, and occupies the initial salaried step in the 
career development of elementary school persoimel. As 
such, no prerequisites beyond completion of high school 
are required for initiation into this occupational 
category. 

The teaching assistant has the equivalent of about 
half of the degree and certification requirements for 
becoming a professional teacher. The tasks for this 
person are both instructional and non-instructional. 

The certified elementary teacher has completed the ^ 
requirements for a bachelor’s degree and for certification. 
The tasks performed are largely instructional, with some 
time spent in essential non-instructional activities. 

The specialist has completed certification and 
degree requirements equivalent to the sixth year of pro- 
fessional development. The specialist performs leader- 
ship and service tasks with other elementary school 
personnel and works periodically with children. 

Xhe following sections expand on the general function 
of these various personnel and present the appropriate 
activities at each level. 
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Activities of Aides 



The role of the aide among elementary school per- 
sonnel is non— ins tructional in nature, and activities 
are performed under the direction of the teacher • The 
aide performs no regular custodial duties (such as 
those regularly assigned to janitor or maid), and, also, 
performs no activities directly related to the planned 
instructional program. Within these limits, the general 
areas of responsibilities and duties of aides are: 

Secretarial 



1. Makes appointments o 

2. Does clerical tasks — typing, duplicating, etc. 

3. Maintains records --health, attendance, achieve- 

ment . 

4. Proctors tests. 

5. Collects money- -keeps records. 

6. Scores — corrects learning experiences. 

Pupil Supervision 

1. Helps children take off and put on coats, boots, 

etc . 

2. Monitors bus platform. 

3. Assists playground activity. 

4. Monitoas study activities. 

Technical 



1. Sets up audio-visual materials. 

2. Operates audio-visual materials. 

3. Prepares audio-visual materials (transparencies, 

etc . ) 



Supplies 

1. Puts away and catalogues new materials, supplies, 

and equipment . 

2. Takes inventory. 

3. Orders additional materials, when necessary. 

4o Distributes materials. 
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o 



Environment 



1. Keeps classroom neato 

2. Checks temperature o 

3. Puts away materials® 

4. Decorates classroom as instructed® 



Activities of Teaching Assistants 

A second level of proficiency among elementary school 
personnel is that of teaching assistant. The teaching 
assistant performs both instructional and non-instructional 
duties, and, thus, assuimes a more complex role. The 
teaching assistant is generally directed by the teacher 
and has responsibility for initiating and carrying out a 
variety of tasks . 

A job description of the role of the teaching 
assistant requires a certain organi 2 ;ational framework 
for structure. This person spends time with children and 
away from children, and performs activities of both an 
instructional and non-instructional nature. A four- 
celled framework (see Figure A-1) is used to describe 
these functions. The numerals in each of the cells 
correspond to those used in the following list of activi- 
ties of the teaching assistant. 



Activities directly Activities not 

related to directly related 

instruction to instruction 



Activities 

with 

children 


1,00 


2.00 


Activities 






away from 


3.00 


4.00 


children 







Figure A-1. Organizational framework- -activities 

of teaching assistant. 
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1.00 Instructional Activities with Children 



1.01 Reading and telling stories to pupils. 

1.02 Taking charge of a small group working 
on a special project, while the teacher 
works with another group. 

1.03 Helping pupils learn proper use of tools 
and equipment. 

1.04 Helping pupils use a teaching machine. 

1.05 Telling a pupil what happened, or helping 
him with subject material missed during 
absences . 

1.06 Singing with a group of pupils. 

1.07 Playing a musical instrument for the 
pupils . 

1.08 Working directly with pupils in a teacher- 
introduced art project (bulletin board, 
Christmas decoration, etc.). 

1.09 Helping pupils get ready for an assembly 
program. 

1.10 Helping young children learn to use 
crayons, scissors, paste, paint, etc. 

1.11 Helping pupils improve siibject skills. 

1.12 Helping pupils improve their manners. 

1.13 Helping pupils understand teacher’s 
directions . 

1.14 Playing games with pupils, such as 
rhyming games, guessing games, finger games. 
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1.15 



Interesting a restless pupil in some 
of the available activities, 

1.16 Helping pupils learn how to settle 
arguments without fighting, 

1.17 Listening to pupils talk about them- 
selves (family, experiences out of 
school, etc,), 

1.18 Talking with pupils about what they are 
doing when they are playing, 

1.19 Listening to a pupil tell a story, 

1.20 Listening to a pupil read his own' 
written story, etc, 

j 

1.21 Listening to a pupil read, 

1.22 Assisting a slow pupil in finishing 

work or catching up, j 

1.23 Acting out stories with pupils, j 

i 

I 

i 

1.24 Organizing recess time into direcjted 
games and activities, 

i 

1.25 Taking a small group of pupils on a 

walk in the neighborhood, ' 

i 

1.26 Talking quietly with a pupil who is 
upset, 

1.27 Helping stixdents look up information in 
a book, 

1.28 Assisting pupils in the library (picking 
out books, finding information). 
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1.29 



1.29 


Taking responsibility for the class for 
a few minutes when the teacher is called 
away. 


1.30 


Arranging and supervising games . 


1.31 


Observing children’s behavior. 


1.32 


Copying lists on blackboard. 


1.33 


Assisting with assemblies and plays. 



2o00 Non-ins tructional Activities with Children 



2.01 


Explaining school rules to pupils. 


2.02 


Supervising pupils while watching tele- 
vision or a film. 


2.03 


Showing pupils how to clean up and put 
away materials. 


2.04 


Operating equipment, such as movie 
projector, slide projector, tape recorder. 


2.05 


Keeping records , such as attendance and 
health records. 


2.06 


Collecting milk money, lunch money, 
selling tickets, etc. 


2.07 


Assisting children in feeding classroom 
pets a 


2.08 


Stopping pupils from fighting. 


2.09 


Putting on and taking off outdoor clothing 
(young children). 


2.10 


Giving first aid to a pupil. 
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2.11 Guarding doors of school. 

2.12 Supervising playground before and after 
school . 

2.13 Supervising recess time (free play). 

2.14 Taking pupils to and from various places in 
school (such as lunchroom, nurse’s office, 
principal’s office, bathroom). 

2.15 Helping pupils move from one activity to 
another . 

2.16 Talcing pupils home who are sick or hurt. 

2ol7 Weighing and measuring pupils. 

2.18 Collecting milk money and supervising milk 
period . 

2.19 Monitoring, when necessary. 

2.20 Collecting enrollment fees and workbook 
money. Sending receipts home. 

2.21 Collecting money, when necessary, 

2.22 Collecting and tabulating permission slips. 

2.23 Helping chaperone tours, when necessary. 

2.24 Keeping attendance. 

2.25 Arranging bulletin boards. 

2.26 Distributing and collecting lesson materials. 

2.27 Doing routine testing, such as administering 
the Dolch word list. 

2.28 Helping with the proctoring of examinations. 

2.29 Assisting in supervision of restroom periods. 
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2.30 Assisting in supervision of corridors arid 
cafeterias . 

2.31 Taking playground and door duty. 

2.32 Assisting in fire drills. 

3 . 00 Instructional Activities away from Children 



3.01 


Preparing audio-visual materials, such as 
charts, at the request of the teacher. 


3.02 


Filing seat work. . 


3.03 


Making games, flash cards for teaching aids, 
and instructional materials. 


3.04 


Locating reference materials for teachers. 



4.00 Non-instructional Accivities away from Children 



4.01 


Filing and cataloging materials. 


4.02 


Duplicating materials. 


4.03 


Checking supplies < 


4.04 


Watering plants . 


4.05 


Getting classroom ready for next day. 


4.06 


Checking on temperature, fresh air, and 
lighting in the classroom. 


4.07 


Putting away pupils’ toys and materials. 


4.08 


Following up on absences. 


4.09 


Making arrangements for parent -teacher con- 
ferences . 



4.10 Keeping track of time, date, names. 



o 
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4.11 



Greeting parents and seeing that the 15-minute 
schedule is kept. 

4.12 Making arrangements for tours. 

4.13 Recording attendance and heading? on report 
cards. Writing names on all card envelopes. 

4.14 Preparing Metropolitan and Lorge -Thorndike 
tests . 

4.15 Writing name, age, and other necessary infor- 
mation . 

4.16 Stamping results on accumulative folders. 

4.17 Arranging tables and chairs for spelling. 

4.18 Distrxbuting routine notices, such as PTA 
meetings . 

4.19 Correcting standardized tests, workbook 
exercises . 

4.20 Ordering supplies. 

4.21 Returning rotating materials. 

4.22 Filing reports, records, dittos, teaching 
materials . 

4.23 Filing, mounting, and clipping interesting 
pictures from old magazines. 

4.24 Telephoning about routine matters. 

4.25 Running errands concerning professional matters. 

4.26 Inventorying instructional material. 

4.27 Listing new material, 

4.28 Ordering replacements for worn material. 

4.29 Arranging materials for work and play to be 
available when needed. 
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Ac t i V i ties of Certified Elementary Teachers 



The third level of proficiency for elementary school 
personnel is that of certified teacher. This person holds 
the bachelor’s degree and authorized certification. The 
duties and tasks of xhe teacher necessarily include both 
instructional and non -instructional activity. 

These activities are organized into four categories 
duplicated from Figure A-1 s 

1. Instructional activities with children. 

2. Non “instructional activities with children. 

3. Instructional activities away from children. 

4. Non-instructional activities away from children. 

Within these four cells, the activities of the teacher are 
as follows: 



1.00 Instructional Activities with Children 

1.01 Reading and telling stories to pupils. 

1.02 Deciding which pupils will need to work 
together in a reading group. 

1.03 Deciding what a pupil should study. 

1.04 Helping pupils learn proper use of tools and 
equipment . 

1.05 Helping pupils use a teaching machine. 

1.06 Helping pupils to use programmed materials. 

1.07 Supervising pupils while watching television 
or a film. 

1.08 Providing leadership in introducing or discuss- 
ing a film. 
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1.09 



1.09 


Telling a pupil what happened, or helping him 
with subject material missed during absences.. 


1.10 


Singing with a group of pupils. 


1.11 


Playing a musical instrument for the pupils. 


1.12 


Working directly with pupils in a teacher - 
introduced art project (bulletin board, 
Christmas decoration, etc.). 


1.13 


Helping pupils get ready for an assembly 
program. 


1.14 


Helping young children learn to use crayons, 
scissors, paste, paint, etc. 


1.15 


Helping pupils understaoid teacher *s direc- 
tions 0 


1.16 


Helping pupils improve subject skills. 


1.17 


Helping pupils improve their manners. 


1.18 


Organizing recess time into directed games and 
activities . 


1.19 


Taking a small group of pupils on a walk in 
the neighborhood. 


1.20 


Taking groups of children on a trip. 


1.21 


Talking quietly with a pupil who is upset. 


1.22 


Helping pupils move from one activity to 
another . 


1.23 


Giving a pupil a chance to show he can do 
something well . 



1.24 Helping pupils learn to play together (sharing 
toys and materials, taking turns). 

1.25 Helping pupils look up information in a book. 
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1.26 



Assisting pupils in the library (picking out 
books, finding information). 

lo27 Assisting children in feeding classroom pets. 

1.28 Playing games with pupils, such as rhyming 
games, guessing games, finger games. 

1.29 Interesting a restless pupil in some of the 
available activities. 

1.30 Helping pupils learn how to settle arguments 
without fighting. 

1.31 Listening to pupils talk about themselves 
(family, experiences out of school, etc.). 

1.32 Talking with pupils about what they are doing 
when they are playing . 

1.33 Listening to a p>upil tell a story. 

1.34 Listening to a pupil read his own written 
story, etc. 

1.35 Listening to a pupil read. 

1.36 Assisting a slow pupil in finishing work or 
catching up. 

1.37 Deciding what pupils need to do in a classroom. 

1.38 Acting out stories with pupils. 

1.39 Adapting and presenting curriculum materials 
in accord with the ability and mastery level 
of individual pupils. 

1.40 Using media, equipment, supplies, and tech- 
niques appropriate to individual situations. 

1.41 Adapting educational innovations where 
appropriate . 

1.42 Analyzing pupil behavior to determine levels 
of mastery. 
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1 



1.43 Refining teaching techniques (content, etc.) 
in accord with the needs of the pupils. 

1.44 Determining mastery in relation to ability. 

1.45 Determining areas of strength and weakness. 

1.46 Working with pupils individually. 

1.47 Counseling. 

2 .00 Nor -instructional Activities with Children 

2.01 Explaining school rules to pupils. 

2.02 Showing pupils how to clean up and put away 
materials » 

2.03 Checking daily on the health of the pupils. 

2.04 Giving first aid to a pupil. 

2.05 Operating equipment, such as movie projector, 
slide projector, tape recorder. 

2.06 Supervising pupils. 

2.07 Collecting milk money, lunch money, selling 
tickets, etc. 

2.08 Putting on and taking off outdoor clothing 
(young children) . 

2.09 Supervising recess time (free play). 

2.10 Taking pupils to and from various places in 
school (such as lunchroom, nurse’s office, 
principal’s office, bathroom). 

2.11 Collecting milk money and supervising milk 
period. 

2.12 Collecting enrollment fees and workbook money. 
Sending receipts home. 
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2.13 



Helping chaperone tours, when necessary. 

2.14 Keeping attendance. 

2.15 Arrangxng bulletin boards. 

2.16 Distributing and collecting lesson materials. 

2.17 Doing routine testing, such as administering 
the Dolch word list. 

2.18 Assisting in fire drills. 

2.19 Supervising playground before and after school. 

3.00 Instructional Activities away from Children 

3.01 Getting classroom ready for next day. 

3.02 Developing curriculum. 

3.03 Determining content and process appropriate to 
pupil’s mastery level. 

3.04 Deciding when and how to use media, equipment, 
supplies, and techniques. 

3.05 Visiting other classes and other schools to 
observe new practices and equipment. 

3.06 Keeping up-to-date with educational practices 
and subject matter, and adopting these 
innovations where appropriate. 

3.07 Conferring with parents. 

3.08 Consulting with other teachers and specialists. 

4,00 Non -instructional Activi t ies away from Childre n 

4.01 Preparing audio-visual materials, such as 
charts . 

4.02 Preparing bulletin board displays. 
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4.03 


Filing and cataloging materials. 


4.04 


Duplicating materials. 


4.05 


Keeping records, such as attendance and health 
records . 


4.06 


Checking supplies. 


4.07 


Collecting milk money, lunch money, selling 
tickets, etc. 


4.08 


Checking on temperature, fresh air, and | 

lighting in the classroom. i 


4.09 


Determining, ordering, and cataloging supplies. 


4.10 


Supervising the maintenance of adequate pupil 
records . 


4.11 


Housekeeping tasks within the classroom 
(library, etc.). 


4.12 


Keeping records . 


4-13 


Performing clerical tasks. 



Activities of Specialists 

The specialist engages in certain activities with 
children, with other school personnel, and away from 
either of these groups. The activities are both instruc- 
tional and non-instructional , except that the specialist 
has no significant non-instructional responsibility with 
children. The job description can be described in a five- 
celled framework (see Figure A-2) for organizing and 
presenting activities. 

Competence in working with children and in providing 
leadership and service to other school personnel character 
izes the specialist. This person may occupy both teaching 
and specialist roles as a professional team member, or may 
perform the appropriate tasks from a central -office loca- 
tion . 
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Activities directly 
related to the 
school program 



Activities not 
directly 
related to the 
school program 




Figure A-2. Organizational framework- -activities of 

specialist • 



1.00 Program-Related Activities with Children 

1.01 Presenting lessons. 

1.02 Organizing groups of children for learning. 

1.03 Demonstrating processes relevant to the 
subject area. 

1.04 Communicating positive attitudes toward the 
subject area. 

1.05 Using new and innovative instructional methods. 

1.06 Using new and innovative instructional mater- 
ials . 

1.07 Using new and innovative instruction media. 

1.08 Introducing special resources and resource 
persons to children. 
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1.09 


Assistxng individuals with instructional 
problems . 


1.10 


Diagnosing learning level and prescribing next 
learning activities • 


1.11 


Guiding special field trips. 


1.12 


Evaluation and selection of instructional 
materials, media, and supplies. 



3 . 00 Program -Related Activities away from Children and 
Instructional Personnel 



3.01 


Preparing demonstration lessons . 


3.02 


Translating content into tea.ching units or 
lessons . 


3.03 


Developing teaching guides and materials . 


3.04 


Planning presentations for children. 


3.05 


Planning presentations for instructional 
personnel . 


3.06 


Surveying current theory, research, arid prac- 
tice in education and the special area for 
local application. 


3.07 


Speaking to lay groups . 


3.08 


Explaining school program to visitors. 


3.09 


Communicating with other content specialists. 


3.10 


Developing evaluative plans and devices. 


3.11 

3.12 


Correlating the various school activities with 
area of specialty. 

Planning meetings, conferences, and observa-' 
tions for instructional personnel. 



3.12 



3.13 Analyzing evaluative data and reporting 
findings . 



4 ,00 Activities away from Children and Instructional 

Personnel not directly Related to the School Pro grain 

4.01 Ordering materials and supplies. 

4.02 Attending professional meetings and con- 
ferences . 

4.03 Collecting and distributing newsletters, 
brochures, and announcements. 

4.04 Planning and projecting budget needs. 

4.05 providing data to other departments. 

4.06 Preparing reports of activities. 



5 . 00 nram-Related Activities with Instructional 

Personnel 

5.01 Demonstrating new instructional methods. 

5.02 Demonstrating new instructional materials. 

5.03 Demonstrating new instructional media. 

5.04 Informing personnel of special resources and 
resource persons. 

5.05 Advising individuals on special instructional 
problems . 

5.06 Conducting regular meetings of instructional 
personnel . 

5.07 Initiating and conducting inservice workshops 
and orientation sessions for new instruction- 
al personnel. 

5.08 Conducting curriculum development and evalua- 
tion projects. 



5.09 



AccjusliLd "tinQ insti^uctions.! p©rsonn©l with "the 
school program at other levels . 



5,10 Assisting personnel in instructional improve- 
ment . 



5 , 00 Activities with Instructional Pe rsonnel not 

directly Related, to the School Pro gram 

6.01 Mediating conflict between instructional 
personnel and administrators. 

6.02 Coordinating supply and equipment orders. 

6.03 Planning for new physical facilities. 

6.04 Interpreting school district policy. 

6.05 Interpreting local cultural patterns and 
values to personnel. 

6.06 Assisting personnel in formulating and carry- 
ing out career development plans . 
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EDUCATIONAL VIEWPOINT OF GEM 



Georgia Educational Models believes that the overall 
pxjxpose of education is to change behavior by nuturing 
human potential toward the achievement of maximum personal 
adequacy. Within this frame of reference, we believe that 
a comprehensive program for the elementary school should 
be based on two assumptions. One is that the conditions 
of society should influence what behaviors the school 
should attempt to develop and the other is that the 
program should coidDine instructional procedures with 
various insights for dealing with the motivational, 
emotional, and cognitive characteristics of the teacher 
ajid learner. In this viewpoint, an attempt will be 
made to synthesize the implications gleaned from initial 
investigations, to present a point of view about the 
elementary school program, and finally, to indicate 
those principles that must be considered in the carrying 
out of a comprehensive program supporting the model 
program. 



Societal Goals for the School 



Historically, the elementary school in the United 
States has reflected the values, hopes, and aspirations 
of the society that it has served. It has been one of 
the formal organizations (the other being the church) 
that society has used to pass on a core of values to 
promote a way of life in the social order. At the same 
time, the desire of this society to improve itself and 
its members has broadened the use made of the school. 

This relationship between the elementary school and the 
concerns of society can easily be documented. 

From the enactment of legislation in Plymouth Colony 
in 1671 (recommending that schools teach reading so that 
children could read the scriptures) to Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (providing 
for compensatory education), there is a clear pattern of 
the role assigned to the elementary school. For example, 
reading the scriptures was a value held by the members 
of Plymouth Colony, Jv.st as compensatory education is 
today a value held by contemporary America, 

GEM’S position, then, is that the role of the 
elementary school is to fulfill the needs of the society 
it serves, by passing on those values, knowledges. 



thought processes , and skills necessary to strengthen a 
way of life in the social order, and at the same time, 
serve as instruments for the improvement of the society. 
Since society is able to iinprove itself only through the 
actions of its members , the development of the maximum 
potential of each individual should lead to the subsequent 
improvement of the society. 

Consequently, the goals for the elementary school in 
the sixties and in the future should result from a range 
of values that will both perpetuate and improve a diverse 
social system. These values include: 

1. Respect for the worth and dignity of every individual. 

2. Faith in man’s capc*ity to make rational decisions. 

3. Shared responsibility for the common good. 

4. Moral and religious values. 

5. Emotional health, 

6. Competence, even excellence, for all. 

7. Respect for the democratic process. 

8. Pluralism, 

Acceptance of these values as a basis for deriving 
goals for the elementary school presumes that the elemen- 
tary school, then, is concerned with the development of 
the total organism. This concern is reflected in curricu- 
lar experiences that provide for the intellectual, social, 
emotional, and physical growth of the child. The school, 
however, must not be expected to provide all, or even a 
majority, of the necessary growth opportunities. It 
shares this responsibility with other institutions, e.g., 
the home, the church, and community agencies. 

Goals for the elementary school, based on concern for 
the total organism and reflective of societal values, 
would then include: 
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1 • Providing the student with the tools of learning 

necessary to meet his current obligations and for his 
continued development towards becoming a lifelong 
learner . Tools include skill in reading, writing, 
listening, speaking, computation, observation, and 
the more advanced processes of comprehension, discrim:- 
ination, application, analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation. Tools, also, include the understanding 
and appreciation of the arts, and the skills neces- 
sary to maintain adequate physical and mental health, 

2 . Assisting the student to understand his social and 
physical world . A basic knowledge of the social 
world includes an understanding of the institutions 
of society, their interrelationships, and their 
relationship to the individual. It, also, includes 
an understanding of the make-up of society, its 
religions , ethnic and racial groups , and the influ- 
ence culture has on the development of the individual. 
Basic knowledge of the physical world involves knowing 
how natural laws and one's environment affect the 
society and the individual, and how one adapts to his 
habitat . 

3 . Developing the foundation for good citizenship . Good 
citizenship consists of an understanding of the demo- 
cratic process, respect for each person as an indivi- 
dual, and a respect for the rights of others. 

Knowledge and understanding of the foundations upon 
which the society has been built and insights into 
the evolutionary nature of society provide the 
student with a grasp of his own role in the society. 
Good citizenship further implies that the individual 
will become a contributing member of the society 
capable of rational thought and action. 

4. Developing the basis for effective human relations . 

An essential function of human relations in the 
elementary school is to help the growing child to 
know and to understand himself and to grow in healthy 
attitudes of self-acceptance . While learning to 
accept himself, it is equally important that he learn 
to understand and accept others and to be concerned 
for their welfare. He must realize that all society 
is based on interaction with others, and consequently, 
that society is healthy and productive insofar as 

the interaction is healthy and productive. 
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5 . 



Introducing the process of changg and gts relation- 
ship to the individual and the so c aety . Effective 
change is impossible without both the ability to 
think and to ccmmuracate with others in group situa- 
tions. In an era of rapid societal change such as 
we are now experiencing, these si^ills become particu- 
larly crucial. Consequent ly , the elementary school 
must help children to study events, to place a value 
on them, and then to make wise decisions as to their 
own action in relation to them. They must be able to 
glean from the past that w’hich is realistic for 
progress in the future. Thus, they must be equipped 
with the processes necessary for problem solving, 
and they must be skilled in the processes of communi- 
cation and group interaction-, 

6 . Assisting the student in developing a personal value 

system that will enable him to ma^e rational choices . 
Man’s relationship to other men and to society as a 
whole is largely determined by the attitudes and 
values that he holds and the worth he places on them. 
In this area, the elementary school has the responsi- 
bility of helping the child to analyze his environment 
and from this, to discern those attitudes and values 
that he can accept to be true because they are condu- 
cive to the common good. Essential here are the 
notions of the worth of man, the value of property, 
social justice, etc. Howe^'er. in an era of rapid 
change, it is particularly important that the child 
be helped to rationally distinguish what is right, 
rather than what is said to be right. Thus, it is 
essential that the chil.d have the skills necessary 
to be aware of the disparities of human circumstance 
and the skills necessary to identify and to correct 
unsatisfactory notions. Only in this way can he 
develop those attitudes and values that will promote 
effective citizenship and progress toward the common 
good. 



The Ins ti act ional Program 

Bloom’s Stability and Change in Human Characteristics 
(1964) supports the belief that intelligence is a develop- 
mental characteristic. He hypothesizes that he If of all 
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growth in human intelligenc© taicGs plac© between birth and. 
age 4, another 30% occurs between the ages of 4 and 8, and 
the remaining 20% between 8 and 17. In short, about 80% 
of the child’s intellectual growth occurs before age 8. 
Thus, significant differences in intelligence could result 
from the environmental influences to which a child is or 
is not ex’posed during his early periods of maximum growth. 
Hence, the elementary school, viewed by GEM as serving 
children ages 3 through 12, is particularly crucial to 
the growth of the child. 



Thus , GEM views the learner as an individual whose 
intelligence and development are modifiable; whose behavior 
can be changed. In GEM Bulletin 68**4 (1968) , it is stated 
that ”,,,the child reciprocally shapes the behavior of 
others while others are in the process of shaping him,” 
Consequently, the elementary program must be concerned 
"the interaction occurring in the learning process. 



Participating in this learning process is the teacher, 
the learner, and learning group. Together they interact 
to create conditions for learning and for change toward 
greater personal adequacy. Accordingly, the following 
seven elements (Bradford, 1961) must be examined in depth 
when fully exploring the instructional processes related 
to learning and personal change. Without these considera- 
tions, teaching can become dispassionate and without 
personal meaning. Careful consideration should be given 
to : 



1, What the learner brings to the transaction, 

2, What the teacher brings to the transaction, 

3, The classroom climate, 

4, The interaction process, 

5, The conditions necessary for learning and change, 

6, The maintenance of change and utilization of learning 

in the life of the learner, 

7, The establishment of the process of continued 
learning. 
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The learner . To the classroom situation, the learner 
necessarily brings certain abilities and certain inabili- 
ties, But, in addition, he brings his individual motiva- 
tional, perceptual, emotional, and attitudinal systems, 
which largely determine his approach to learning and change. 
Consequently, in the instructional process attention must 
be given to such things as the learner’s attitude toward 
learning and change, his perception of himself, his open- 
ness to change, his ability to perform in a group, as 
well as his feeling toward his teacher and his peers. 

The teacher , Simultaneously, the teacher also brings 
to the situation his particular motivational, perceptual, 
emotional, and attitudinal systems through which he must 
communicate to his students. Thus, combined with a know- 
ledge of subject and skill in organizing, presenting, ..*nd 
evaluating material, he should bring an understanding of 
(Bradford, 1961); 

1, Teaching as a delicate human transaction requiring 
skill and sensitivity in human relations, 

2, An awareness of his own needs and motivations and 
their consequences to the learning process, 

3, The ability to accept the learner as a person, 

4, An understanding of group impact effecting learning 
and behavior change. 

The climate . Assinning that the teacher has task 
competency, an optimal climate for behavioral change can 
be tentatively postulated. The conditions necessary would 
be (Blumberg, 1968); 

1, Each of the parties involved need to see that their 
investment in energy will be compensated for adequate- 
ly, 

2, Each must have an understanding and concern for the 
other , 

3, The communication climate must be supportive and 
not defensive. 
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4. The relationship between the teacher and learner 
must be open and "authentic.” 

5. An attitude of experimentalism must exist so that 
the participants are open to new experiences • 

The interac tio n process . Within this climate, then, 
the interaction process actually takes place. Here, it is 
essential that the teacher have an understanding of groups 
in order to utilize them as a powerful factor in the 
process of behavioral change. 

Essentially, the interaction process — the action 
occurring between teacher and learner and learning 
group — has two basic purposes (Bradford, 1961): 

1, To establish and maintain relationships, which reduce 
anxieties and defensiveness in the learner , helping 
him to open up for learning. 

2. To bring about learning and change. 

The principles of learning . Learning is dependent 
upon certain conditions. Among them are motivational, 
perceptual, emotional, and attitudinal systems (previously 
mentioned). In addition, there are other considerations 
that should be applied in specific learning situations. 

The following selected examples have been adapted from 
Hilgard (1967). 

1. The learner should be active, rather than a passive, 
listener or viewer. 

2. There should be some repetition in order to bring 
enough overlearning to guarantee retention. 

3. Reinforcement is important; that is, repetition 
should be so arranged that desirable or correct 
responses are rewarded. 

4. Practice in varied contexts should be arranged so 
that generalization and discrimination can occur. 

5. Conflicts and frustrations should be recognized and 
their resolution or accommodation provided for. 



\ 
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6. Learning problems should be so structured and presen- 
ted that the essential features are open to the 
inspectaon of the learner • 

7. The organization of knowledge should be an essential 
concern of the teacher or educational planner. 

8. Learning with understanding is more permanent and 
more transferable than rote learning or learning by 
formula. 

9. Cognitive feedback confirms correct knowledge and 
corrects faulty learning--the learner tries something 
provisionally and then accepts or rejects what he 
does on the basis of its consequences. 

10. Goal setting by the learner is important as motiva- 
tion for learning, and his successes and failures are 
determiners of how he sets future goals. 

11. Divergent thinking, which leads to inventive solutions 
of problems or to the creation of novel and valued 
products , should be nurtured along with convergent 
thinking, which leads to logically correct answers. 

12. The learner’s abilities are important, and provisions 
must be made for slower and more rapid learners, as 
well as for those with specialized abilities. 

13. Since postnatal development may be as mp'trtant as 
hereditary and congenital determiners of ability 
and interest, the learner must be understood in 
terms of the influences that have shaped his develop- 
ment . 

The maintenance and application of learning . Educa- 
tion has long recognized the problem of applying and 
maintaining learning. Because they are so essential, 
provisions for them must be made during the actualy teach- 
ing-learning process. It must, however, be realized that 
maintenance and application of learning have both emotional 
and cognitive aspects (Bradford, 1961). The learner must 
accept that which he knows before he is willing to apply 
and utilize his knowledge in other situations. Consequent- 
ly, the learner should be helped: (a) to diagnose forces 
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of both resistance and support for change that exist within 
himself and his environment, (b) to assess his own strengths 
and weaknesses which will affect his learning, (c) to plan 
ways of holding on to this learning independent of the 
classroom learning situation, and (d) to develop a continu- 
ing system of learning based on such things as experimenta- 
tion and analysis which will help him to learn from a 
variety of experj.ences . 

In addition, teachers should constantly keep in mind 
various means of producing behavior change (learning). 

For instance, Kelman (1961) suggests three types of change: 

1. Compliance- -Compliance occurs when a person accepts 
influence from another person or from a group because 
he hopes to achieve a favorable reaction from the 
other. He does not adopt the induced behavior because 
he believes in its content. Rather, he adheres to it 
because it is instrumental in the production of a 
satisfying social effect. It is ’’the thing” to do. 

2. Identification — -Identification occurs when an indivi- 
dual adopts behavior derived from another person or 
group. He perceives this behavior to be associated 
with the goals or objectives of this group. Because 
he finds this particular relationship to be personally 
satisfying, he wants to adopt the behavior and to be 
like the individual or group. Consequently, he tends 
to behave in ,.such a way as to meet the expectations 

of the other. Thus, the acceptance of influence 
through identification usually takes place when the 
person sees the induced behavior as relevant to 
and required by a reciprocal role relationship in 
which he is a participant. 

Identification is similar to compliance in that 
the individual does not adopt the induced behavior 
because its content per se is intrinsically satisfy- 
ing. Identification differs from compliance, however, 
in that the individual actually believes in the 
opinions and actions he adopts,, Opinions adopted 
through identification tend to remain tied to the 
external source and dependent on social support. 

They are not integrated with the individual ’ s 
value system, but rather tend to be isolated from 
the rest of his values. 
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Internalization- -Internalization can be said to occur 
when an individual accepts influence because the 
induced behavior is congruent with his value system. 
The characteristics of the influencing agent do play 
an important role in internalization, but the crucial 
dimension here is the agent's desire to behave in 
such a way because he has thought out his value 
scheme and has found this type of behavior to be 
congruent with his belief. 

The individual adopts it because he finds 
it useful for the solution of a problem, 
or because it is congenial to his own 
orientation or because it is demanded by 
his own values--in short, because he 
perceives it as inherently conducive to 
the maximization of his values (p. 513). 

The establishment of a process for continued learning . 
Finally, returning to the goals of the elementary school, 
attention must be given not only to producing behavior 
changes (learning) in children but also to preparing them 
both to cope with and produce change themselves. Conse- 
quently, they must be equipped with a knowledge of process 
as well as content in order both to utilize their knowledge 
effectively and to become lifelong learners. 

According to Parker and Rubin (1966), the following 
are some necessary requisites for the production of change 
and the continuation of learning : 

1. The student should possess a body of knowledge or a 
memory and information input. 

2. He should be able to extract meaning from this body 
of knowledge . 

3. He should be able to affix significance to the know- 
ledge, to determine its usefulness and ways and means 
of applying it in other situations. 

4. He should be able to put this knowledge to functional 
use; to operate with it in different situations and 
to manipulate it through intellectual activity. 
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If, in the teaching-learning situation, these steps 
are taken into account, perhaps the child can leave the 
elementary school able, on his own, to solve problems and 
produce change by: (a) recognizing areas in need of change, 
(b) clarifying the problem, (c) examining alternati^'c 
solutions and goals, (d) hypothesizing outcomes, (®/ 
selecting alternatives, (f) evaluating results, and 
(g) refining the situation. 

Instructional Model 

The instructional considerations described above 
indicate the importance of the social-emotional aspects 
of the learning process. However, in addition, attention 
must be given to the necessity for developing a systematic 
plan for instruction. Crucial to this plan is the deter- 
mination of specific goals and objectives for learning. 

Once objectives have been specified, the individuality 
of the pupil must be considered and his particular learn- 
ing needs diagnosed. 

Only when this diagnosis is complete can individual 
and group learning experiences be prescribed for the 
attaj.nment of the objectives. Once they are prescribed, 
provisions for necessary experiences can be developed in 
the school program. Finally, a systematic evaluation 
should be made to determine the degree of mastery by the 
student as well as the effectiveness of the diagnosis, the 
prescription, and the learning experiences, Figure B-1 
presents a schematic representation of the proposed model. 



DETERMINE GOA ^ AND 
OBJECTIVES FOR LEARNING 



1 diagnose the student 


[prescribe learning experiences] 


t / J 


f 


1 EVALUATE 


{provide learning experiences I 



Fi'pure B-1 
Instructional Model 
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Principles of Operation 



GEM believes that there are certain conditions or 
principles of operation that the elementary school should 
give attention to in order to bring about the desired 
behavior changes dictated by the goals and objectives of 
the elementary school and by the nature of the instruction- 
al process as proposed earlier in this paper. These 
principles have been classified in terms of the instruc- 
tional program, teaching, learning, and organization. It 
is the belief of the GEM staff that these principles are 
also appropriate at the collegiate level and should be 
given careful consideration in the development of a 
teacher education program. 



Instructional Principles 

1. The instructional program provides for continuous 
intellectual stimulation. 

2o Instructional program provides opportunities for 
learners to engage in independent inquiry. 

3. The insrructional program reflects individualized 
instruction so as to account for differentiated 
learning rates among learners. 

4. The instructional program allows opportunities for 
the use of a variety of instructional approaches a 
they are needed. 

5. The instructional program provides for the continuous 
evaluation of learner progress. 

6. The instructional program provides for the appropri- 
ate use of current events. 

7. The instructional program is supported by a variety 
of instructional materials. 

8. The instructional program is supported by an adequate- 
ly stocked learning resource center. 
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9. The instructional program provides opportunities for 
social interaction. 

10. The instructional program demonstrates principles of 
democratic living. 

11. Instructional programs are continuous, each student 
progressing at his own rate of learning as determined 
by estimates of his potential rate. 

12. The instructional program requires the learner to 
operate a,t his maximum potential yet does not pressure 
him to the extent that he cannot operate effectively. 

13. The instructional program is balanced so that students 
receive a wide range of experiences that allow them 

to develop socially, emotionally, physically, and 
intellectually. 

14. The instructional program provides opportunities for 
students to develop both divergent and convergent 
thinking. 

15. The instructional program makes provisions for stu- 
dents with limited potential as well as those with 
very high potential. 

16. The instructional program reflects social change. 

17. The instructional program provides for the active 
participation of students in the learning process. 

18. The instructional program provides for flexible 
grouping of students based on distinct criteria 
for particular tasks. 

19. The instructional program is planned cooperatively 
by the staff. 

20. The instructional program presents cognitive learnings 
in such a manner that subject matter and processes 
are intertwined. 

21. The instructional program provides each student with 
learning activities which challenge him in the direc- 
tion of the obj'ectives yet which allow him to be 
successful the maj'ority of the time. 
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22, The instructional program is continuous, each student 
progressing at his own rate of learning. 



Teaching Principles 

1, The instructor is skilled in diagnosing group action, 

2, The instructor is skilled in helping learners to 
perceive their social responsibilities, 

3, The teacher is commissioned to continually learn. 

Last year’s teaching is not good enough for this 
year’s childreno 

4, The instructor is skilled in helping learners 
examine their own motivations o 

5, The instructor is skilled in using diagnostic instru- 
ments appropriate to specific learning problems. 

6, The instructor understeuids the teaching-learning 
process . 

7, The instructor is skilled in predicting the conse- 
quences of their actions, 

8, The instructor is skilled in understanding the social 
structure of the classroom, 

9, The instructor regards each students’ developing a 
positive self-concept as an essential responsibility 
of the instructional program. 

10, The instructor regards every student as a potential 
asset to society. 

11, The instructor respects the imiqueness of each student, 

12, The instructor provides students with opportimities 
to develop an adequate understanding of themselves, 
their strengths, and their limitations. 

13, The instructor sees that students understand the 
limits for social behavior in the school setting. 



14. The instructor understands that students are influ- 
enced and shaped by their environment. 

15. The instructor provides the opportunity to develop 
the skills of self-evaluation. 

16. The instructor encourages students to reason through 
to solve their own social problems, 

17. The instructor makes each student feel that he is 
worthwhile to society. 

18. The instructor provides students with socially 
acceptable (in the context of the school) ways to 
communicate . 

19. The instructor is skilled in eliciting responses from 
students that require the use of various cognitive 
processes . 

20. The instructor is skilled in planning learning 
activities • 



Learning Principles 

1. Repetition is inportant in acquiring skill and 
guaranteeing retention. 

2, Goal setting by the learner is important as moti- 
vation. 

3. Group atmosphere affects learning. 

4, The learner acquires only those experiences which 
are meaningful to him in his conceptual field. 

5. Learning takes place within a social context, 

6, Problem solving provides opportunity for meaningful 
application of learnings . 

7, Learning is culturally relative. 

8. Learning with understanding will more readily trans- 
fer to other situations, 
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9. The abilities of students have to be considered in 
any learning situation. 

10. How a child learns is important, but why he learns 
is even more so. 

11. Positive reinforcement is usually preferable to 
negative reinforcement. 

12. Evaluation and feedback are essential to confirming 
correct knowledge and correcting faulty learning. 

13. Appropriate motives for one learner may not be 
appropriate for another. 

14. Effective learning is continuous and developmental. 



Organizational Principles 

1. The vertical and horizontal organization of the school 
have as their magor purpose the support of the instruc- 
tional program. 

2. The curriculum is organized around key concepts, con- 
ceptual schemes, and/or observations. 

3. Curricula experiences are planned so that they will 
be sequential, integrated, and continuous. 

4. Curriculum is planned but flexible enough to permit 
the utilization of the learner ^s experience and his 
readiness to learn. 

5. The physical facilities for instruction are flexible 
and malleable. 
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APPENDIX C 



ELEMENTARY SCH(X)L OBJECTIVES 



1.01 


Reading 


1.01,01 


To perform at 95% proficiency in a systematic 
sequential program of word identification. 


1.01,02 


To relate reading content to his own experiences 
and make appropriate judgments of the content. 


1.01.03 


To utilize work-study skills in content areas. 


1.01.04 


To choose to read more frequently and in an 
increasing variety and quality of materials* 


1.01.05 


To read silently with efficiency and satisfactory 
speed. 


1.01.06 


To locate information, select ana evaluate a 
variety of reference materials, and organize 
information deriv»'ed from these sources. 


1,01.07 


To become familiar with the various literary forms 
2 ind styles and to develop literary tastes and 
applications . 


1.01.08 


To acquire and advance an appreciation of the ways 
in which reading can enrich life, widen experi- 
ences, enhance understanding, advance social and 
personal development, and develop attitudes 
associated with good character and citizenship. 


1.02 


Speaking 


1.02.01 


To draw upon oneself and one's world for the con- 
tent of one's speech. 



1.02.02 To understand the role of speech and the speaker 
in the communication process. 

1.02.03 To use basic speech elements (pronunciation, 
inflection, enunciation) appropriately. 

1.02.04 To utilize a wide variety of words, word-patterns, 
gestures, and non-verbal cues in speaking to 
achieve eff f/ctivenes:> and to elicit listening com- 
prehension . 
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1.02.05 


To identify a central idea or point of view and 
present information in a logical sequence. 


1.02.06 


To practice politeness and show tact in group 
situations enabling others to express different 
ideas . 


1.02.07 


To utilize and expand upon the ideas of others 
when involved in discussion. 


1.02.08 


To evaluate personal speaking habits to identify 
aspects where further practice or training are 
needed. 


1.02.09 


To show poise and confidence in various speaking 
situations . 


1.02.10 


To adapt speaking style and content to suit both 
the audience and the purpose for speaking and 
attend to response feedback in modifying speech 
behavior and content. 


1.02.11 


To choose appropriate words to convey personal 
and non-personal feelings. 


1.03 


Listening 


1.03.01 


To understand the listener's role in the communi 
cation process. 


1.03.02 


To understand and use basic listening aspects 
such as hearing, auding, comprehending, and 
determining a speaker's purpose. 


1.03.03 

1.03.04 


To distinguish different purposes for listening 
(following directions, getting a general idea, 
drawing conclusions, increasing enjojnnent) and 
to adapt listening skills in terms of these 
purposes. 

To distinguish between relevant and irrelevant 
details and between statements of fact and state 
ments of opinion or fantasy. 



1.03.04 



1.03.05 


To organize and synthesize information received 
from an oral presentation. 


1.03.06 


To understand the nature of the language. 


1.03.07 


To evaluate personal listening habits and 
identify aspects where further practice or train- 
ing is needed. 


1.03.08 


To recognize and identify some forms of propa- 
ganda, bias, and emotionalism in receiving 
information from various audio sources. 


1.03.09 


To evaluate statements received from various 
audio sources and make inferences or raise 
questions consistent with the informational con- 
tent supplied by these sources. 


1.03.10 


To solve listening problems. 


1.03.11 


To practice courtesy and attentiveness in listen- 
ing • 


1.03.12 


To appreciate various audio forms of artistic 
expression (e.g., music, plays, poems, and choral 
readings ) . 


1.04 


Composition 


1.04.01 


To draw upon oneself and one’s world for the con- 
tent of one’s writing. 


1.04.02 


To use in writing a continuously expanding, 
expressive vocabulary. 


1.04.03 


To use the appropriate conventions associated 
with the writing act, spelling, punctuation, etc. 


1.04.04 


To organize, evaluate, and revise writing. 


1.04.05 


To use easily and flexibly the structure of the 
English language (sentence structure, paragraph 
development, etc.) in the process of writing and 
revising . 
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1.04.06 


To show independence by solving writing problems 
using one’s own resources. 


1.04.07 


To accept the responsibility of writing in keep- 
ing with one’s role in society. 


1.04.08 


To distinguish between and use different writing 
forms such as letters, essays, poetry. 


1.04.09 


To select writing style and form in terms of 
audience and purpose. 


1.04.10 


To use language in novel ways to achieve special 
effects . 


1.05 


Social Studies 


1.05.01 


To demonstrate the method of the social scientist 
in the collection, interpretation, and use of 
first-hand data (primary sources). 


1.05.02 


To demonstrate an understanding of historical 
time (past, present, and future). 


1.05.03 


To appreciate people with other mores, beliefs, 
languages, customs, governments, environmental 
conditions, etc. 


3 .05.04 


To recognize the role of the past in the develop- 
ment of the present and future. 


1.05.05 


To recognize the relation existing between 
environmental conditions and human progress. 


1.05.06 


To recognize the importance of human relations, 
the interaction of people with people, and nation 
with nation. 


1.05.07 


To apply principles of human relations in various 
group situations, so as to contribute effectively 
toward both achieving group goals and increasing 
group satisfaction. 


1.05.08 


To understand the role of government, political 
parties, and civic responsibility. 



[ o 
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1.05.09 



1.05.09 


To differentiate basic principles of democracy 
and identify manifestations of these principles 
in American society. 


1.05.10 


To understand and use processes, techniques, and 
basic skills appropriate to different areas of 
social studies to solve social problems. 


1.05.11 


To identify vital relationships between signifi- 
cant social factors and forces and artistic 
achievements and scientific developments which 
represer t important cultural advances. 


1.06 


Mathematics 


1.06.01 


To recognize relationships among natural or 
social phenomena and mathematical notation, con- 
cepts, definitions, and facts in one’s environ- 
ment . 


1.06.02 


To use basic algorithms. 


1.06.03 


To use numerical relations. 


1.06.04 


To use geometrical relations. 


1.06.05 


To make geometrical constructions and drawings and 
to use these in one’s environment. 


1.06.06 


To use the processes of measurement. 


1.06.07 


To use mathematical structures. 


1.06.08 


To comprehend selected aspects of the nature of 
mathematics . 


1.06.09 


To comprehend selected topics in number theory. 


1.06.10 


To use the idea of ratio. 


1.06.11 


To make applications of concepts of probability 
and statistics. 


1.06.12 


To comprehend the basic concept of limits. 
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1.06.13 


To make logxcal arguments c 


1.07 


Science 


1.07.01 


To understand that, the progress made in tech- 
nology and science even though the goals of 
these two fields of human enterprises are dif- 
ferent, depends upon the interaction between the 
activities conducted in both fields. 


1.07.02 


To understand that; living organisms are adapted, 
or have modifications, for survival in a particu- 
lar environment c, (Broad conceptual scheme: 
living organisms are in continuous interaction 
with one another and with their environment.) 


1.07.03 


To understand that; the surface of the earth is 
continually changing « (Broad conceptual scheme; 
all matter, living and non-living, undergoes 
some degree of change in time.) 


1 .07.04 


To understand that: living organisms go through 

a series of stages in their development. (Broad 
conceptual scheme: all matter, living and non- 

living, undergoes some degree of change in time.) 


1.07.05 


To understand that: animals and plants depend on 

each other in many ways.. (Broad conceptual 
scheme* living organisms are in continuous 
interaction with one another and with their 
environment . ) 


1.07.06 


To understand that: man's concept of the solar 
system has undergone many revisions and modifi- 
cations , 


1.07.07 


To distinguish among the senses and relate these 
distinctions to properties in an object in the 
environment , 


1.07.08 


To refine one's observations and present them in 
terms of some system of symbolism. 


1.07.09 


To develop a method for expanding one's knowledge 
or understanding of scientific concepts. 
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1.08 



Health, Physical Education and Safety 



1 . 08.01 

1 . 08.02 

1 . 08.03 

1 . 08.04 

1 . 08.05 

1 . 08.06 

1 . 08.07 

1 . 08.08 

1 . 08.09 

1 . 08.10 



To discover and gain understanding that growth and 
development influences, and is influenced by, the 
structure and functioning of the individual. 

To develop strategies for verifying that growing 
and developing follow a predictable sequence, yet 
are unique for each individual. 

To know that protection and promotion of health 
is an individual, community, and international 
responsibility and to implement this knowledge in 
everyday life. 

To discover that the potential for hazards and 
accidents exist, whatever the environment, and to 
develop strategies for reducing that potential in 
every activity. 

To learn and confirm that there are reciprocal 
relationships involving man, disease, and environ- 
ment and to develop strategies for utilizing this 
knowledge toward reduction of diseases. 

To develop an understanding that the family serves 
to perpetuate man and fulfill certain health 
needs, and to promote optimum utilization of this 
knowledge. 

To establish that personal health practices are 
affected by a complexity of forces, often con- 
flicting, and to promote the development of 
individual strategies for personal management of 
conflicting forces. 

To condition and develop the physical systems of 
the body toward optimum effectiveness. 

To gain knowledge of athletic, recreational, and 
individual physical activities which have both 
immediate and long-range values to the pupil. 

To develop in the pupil a more accurate and 
positive self-concept in regard to physical 
activities and abilities. 
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1.08.11 


To help children learn to move skillfully and 
effectively in sports, recreational activities, 
and in all active life situations . 


1.08.12 


To develop accurate understanding of the volun- 
tary and involuntary activity of the body and its 
capabilities . 


1.08.13 


To identify the values and perceptions which 
guide the utilization of health information, 
products, and services and to promote optimum 
utilization by each individual. 


1.08.14 


To clarify the variety of motivations which effect 
the use of substances that modify mood and 
behavior . 


1.08.15 


To identify the physical, social, mental, econom- 
ic, and cultural factors which determine food 
selection and eating patterns and to stimulate 
the most promising selections and patterns for 
each individual . 


1.09 


Art 


1.09.01 


To develop levels of skill in the use of art 
processes appropriate to one’s capacity. 


1.09.02 


To develop understanding, creativity, and confi- 
dence in using a variety of art media to commu- 
nicate thoughts and feelings. 


1.09.03 


To stimulate the use of imaginative and inventive 
approaches to the solution of art problems, and 
to increase the perceptual power (use of visual 
and tactile senses) in interpreting observations 
creatively for artistic expression. 


1.09.04 


To develop competent creative and appreciative 
experiences that will stimulate enduring 
interest, constructive response to the work of 
others, lifelong enjoyment, and improvement of 
quality of art as applied to leisure activity. 
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1.09.05 



1.09.05 


To develop understanding and insights into the 
principles and concepts of design, variety of :.rt 
forms , and the process involved in art • 


1.09.06 


To develop facility in the appropriate artistic 
vocabulary necessary to express artistic expres- 
sion, understanding, and appreciation of art 
objects, art problems, and art experiences. 


1.09.07 


To develop an appreciation of art as a universal 
expression in nature and daily life, but which 
is expressed in a highly individualized manner, 
as evidenced in all ages and cultures of all 
mankind . 


1.09.08 


To help develop insight into the intentions, 
styles, characteristics, and cultural backgrounds 
of artists so that one becomes a discriminatory 
producer and consumer of art through the develop- 
ment of his personal standards and aesthetic 
taste. 


1.10 


Music 


1.10.01 


To understand music as a tonal art form composed 
of melodic lines, rhythms, and harmonies. 


1.10.02 


To understand the scientific construction of 
music with its formal notational system. 


1.10.03 


To be aware of the historical development of 
music, its impact on peoples and lands, its cur- 
rent place in the world, and its relationship to 
our lives today and tomorrow. 


1.10.04 


To develop standards for critical listening, 
participation, and selectivity of our musical 
fare . 


1.10.C5 


To develop the musical skills in performance in 
order to understand music more perfectly. In 
some cases, to carry these skills through life as 
an avocation, if not a vocation. 
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1.10.06 To be able to react to musical stimuli, emotion- 
ally and physically, as a satisfying experience 

1.10.07 To appreciate the creative aspects of music and 
to feel free to create music. 

1.10.08 To enjoy music to the end that one will desire 
to continue his musical experiences. 

1.10.09 To be able to delineate between the various 
sounds of the standard orchestral families, 
specific musical instruments, types of human 
voices, aind/or unorthodox singing and musical 
instruments . 

1.10.10 To develop skills in musical notation. 

1.10.11 To provide opportunities for the discovery and 
the arowth of musical talent. 



1.11 



Media 



1.11.01 To use appropriately all resource materials and 
equipment available. 

1.11.02 To feel comfortable in the media center atmos- 
phere. 

1.11.03 To recognize that the media can help one attain 
his own learning goals. 

1.11.04 To recognize the role of media in the communica- 
tion process, both for information and pleasure, 



1.12 



Affective 



1.12.01 To understand and value oneself and others. 



1.12.02 To communicate oneself. 



1.12.03 To understand and value one's non -person world, 

1.12.04 To understand and value the process of social 
interaction . 
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1 . 12.05 



To interact effectively with others and with one’s 
non -person world. 



1.13 

1 . 13.01 

1 . 13.02 

1 . 13.03 

1 . 13.04 

1 . 13.05 

1 . 13.06 

1 . 13.07 

1 . 13.08 

1 . 13.09 

1 . 13.10 

1 . 13.11 

1 . 13.12 



Cognitive Processes 

To develop self-expression through various forms 
and media. 

To understand one’s relationship with others. 

To investigate unsolved situations in imaginative 
and inventive ways so as to resolve problems 
(creativity) . 

To discover new relationships. 

To solve problems . 

To ^.pply principles to specific cases (specifica- 
tions) . 

To predict results of change. 

To exchange information with the environment. 

To understand relationships among environmental 
objects . 

To measure items in the environment. 

To classify items in the environment. 

To observe the environment. 



APPENDIX D 



BULLETINS PREPARED BY GEORGIA EDUCATIONAL MODELS 



The following is a list of bulletins which were pre- 
pared as working papers and are regarded as an integral 
part of the project’s operations preparatory to the 
development of final report entitled, GEORGIA EDUCATIONAL 
MODEL SPECIFICATIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS . 



GEM Bulletin 68-1 



GEM Bulletin 68-2 



Overview of the Georgia Plan for 
Developing Specifications for a 
Model Program for the Preparation 
of Elementary Teachers . June , 
1968. Pp. 27. 

The Role of Society in Formulating 
an Educational Viewpoint . June , 
1968. Pp. 28. 



GEM Bulletin 68-3 



The Nature of the Educative 
Process. July, 1968. Pp. 8. 



GEM Bulletin 68-4 



GEM Bulletin 68-5 



GEM Bulletin 68-6 



The Nature of the Child . June , 
1968. Pp. 39. 

An Educational Viewpoint for a 
Comprehensive Program for the 
Elementary Schools- - GEM’ s Position , 
August, 1968. Pp. 21. 

The Nature of Elementary School 
Personnel . June, 1968. Pp. 16. 



GEM Bulletin 68-7 The Survey of Technology . June, 

1968. Pp. 30. 

GEM Bulletin 68-8 Materials for Instruction . June, 

1968. Pp. 15. 
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Lr.ot of Bulletins Prepared by Georgia Educational 
Models (Con't.) 



GEM Bulletin 68-9 



GEM Bulletin 68-10 



GEM Bulletin 68-11 



Organizational Patterns and 
Facilities for Elementary Schools . 
June, 1968. Pp. 20. 

The Nature of the Culturally Dis- 
advant aged Child . September, 1968. 
Pp. 44. 

Cognitive Processes aoid Styles . June, 
1968. Pp. 12. 



GEM Bulletin 68-12 In-service Education Program . 

September, 1968. Pp. 12. 



GEM Bulletin 68-13 



GEM Bulletin 68-14 



GEM Bulletin 68-15 



GEM Bulletin 68-16 



GEM Bulletin 68-17 



GEM Bulletin 68-18 



Specification Worksheets for Ele- 
mentary School Instructional Pro- 
gram . August, 1968. Pp. 31. 

Specification Worksheets for Ele - 
mentary School Learning Program . 
August, 1968. Pp. 16. 

Specification Worksheets for 
Principles of Organization . 

August, 1968. Pp. 8. 

Specification Worksheets for 
Teaching Principles . August, 1968 
Pp. 24. 

Specification Worksheets for Ele - 
mentary School Affec '* 'ive Program . 
August, 1968. Pp. 18. 

Specification Worksheets for Ele - 
mentary School Art Education . 
August, 1968. Pp. 8. 
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List of Bulletins Prepared by Georgia Educational 
Models (Con't.) 



GEM Bulletin 68-19 
GEM Bulletin 68-20 

GEM Bulletin 68-21 

GEM Bulletin 68-22 
GEM Bulletin 68-23 

GEM Bulletin 68-24 

GEM Bulletin 68-25 
GEM Bulletin 68-26 

GEM Bulletin 68-27 



Specification Worksheets for Ele - 
mentary Cognitive Processes Program . 
August, 1968. Pp. 12. 

Specification Worksheets for Ele- 
mentary School Health, Physical 
Education, and Safety Program . 

August, 1968. Pp. 20. 

Specification Worksheets for Ele - 
mentary School Language Arts — Com- 
position Program . August, 1968. 

Pp. 17. 

Specification Worksheets for Ele - 
mentary School Language Arts --Lis- 
tening Program . August, 1968. Pp. 14. 

Specification Worksheets for Ele - 
mentary School Language Arts — 
Speaking Program . August, 1968. 

Pp. 15. 



Specification T^orksheets for Ele^ - 
mentary School Math Education Pro - 
gram . August, 1968. Pp. 15. 

Specification Worksheets for Media 
Center . August, 1968. Pp« 7. 

Specification Worksheets for Ele- 
mentary School Music Education . 
August, 1968. Pp. 11. 

Specification Worksheets for Ele- 
mentary School Reading Program . 
August, 1968, Pp. 14. 
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List of Bulletins Prepared by Georgia Educational 
Models (Con’t.) 



GEM Bulletin 68-28 Specification Worksheets for Ele - 
mentary School Science Program , 
August, 1968, Pp, 9, 



GEM Bulletin 68-29 Specification Worksheets for Ele- 
mentary School Social Studies 
Program . August, 1968, Pp, 20, 

GEM Bulletin 68-30 Specifications for the Organization 

and Administration of Units Essen - 
tial for Implemen'^ dtion of the 
Georgia Educational Models 
( Instructional Program ) • 

September, 1968, Pp, 10, 



GEM Bulletin 68-31 Specifications for Proficiency 

Modules for the Georgia Educational 
Model for Teacher Education- - 
Elementary o September, 1968, Pp, 9, 



GEM Bulletin 68-32 Program Sequence Specifications for 

the Georgia Educational Model for 
Teacher Education- - Elementary , 
September, 1968, Pp, 6, 



GEM Bulletin 68-33 Some Questions and Answers About 

Project GEM o May, 1968. Pp. 4. 

GEM Bulletin 68-34 A Summary Report of the Advisory 

Board Conference of the Georgia 
Educational Models Project. September , 
1968, Pp, 8, 



GEM Bulletin 68-35 Specifications for an Information 

Wall for Elementary Schools . 
September, 1968, Pp, 8, 
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